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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM  AND  THE 
TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

PRETRIBULATIONISM  {Continued) 

Argument  from  the  nature  of  the  tribulation.  Just  as 
premillennialism  is  founded  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of 
millennial  passages,  so  pretribulationism  is  based  upon  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  tribulation  passages.  A  care> 
ful  and  literal  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  dealing  with 
the  tribulation  reveal  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  church 
of  the  redeemed  of  the  present  age  will  go  through  the 
tribulation.  This  is  brought  out  particularly  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  revelation  of  the  nature  of  the  tribulation. 

Before  ascertaining  whether  the  church  will  pass  through 
the  tribulation,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  understand 
first  what  the  Scriptures  teach  about  this  coming  period. 
Practically  all  types  of  posttribulationism  are  built  upon 
confusion  of  tribulation  in  general,  which  characterizes 
various  ages,  and  the  great  tribulation,  which  is  the  pre¬ 
dicted  future  time.  For  instance,  George  H.  Fromow  ans¬ 
wers  the  question  of  whether  the  church  will  pass  through 
the  great  tribulation  by  countering :  'The  Church  is  already 
passing  through  'the  Great  Tribulation,’  according  to  the 
sense  of  Rev.  vii,  w.  13,  14  .  .  .  Rev.  vii.  is  the  only  passage 
where  we  find  the  Tribulation  called  'great.’  Its  use  as 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Church’s  course,  corresponds 
with  the  entire  record  of  the  Scriptural  history  of  the 
redeemed.  *Great*  thus  covers  the  entire  period  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  of  ‘Sainto,’  or  'Gracious 
Ones,*  or  'Church,'  however  they  may  be  described.”*  This 
quotation  is  notable  because  it  illustrates  two  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  of  posttribulationism  which  are  essential  to  their 
conclusions:  (1)  confusion  of  the  great  tribulation  with 
tribulation  in  general;  (2)  confusion  of  the  church  with 
saints  as  a  whole.  While  posttribulationists  sometimes  avoid 
the  first,  they  seldom  avoid  the  second.  As  a  study  of  the 
tribulation  will  bring  out,  ”...  not  one  syllable  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  affirms  that  the  church  goes  through  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation,  or  even  enters  that  awful  period.”' 

The  Old  Testament  reveals  that  the  tribulation  deals 
with  (1)  the  nation  Israel;  (2)  the  pagan  Gentile  political 
powers;  (3)  saints  who  are  described  as  either  Israelites 
or  Gentiles.  It  is  certain  that  the  true  church  cannot  be 
equated  with  the  Gentile  political  powers,  though  the 
apostate  church  of  the  tribulation  period  is  under  the 
control  of  the  political  ruler  of  that  time.  Only  by  spirit¬ 
ualization,  characteristic  of  amillennialism,  can  the  nation 
Israel  be  considered  the  same  as  the  church.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation  which  specifies  the  judgment  of  Israel 
and  the  Gentile  powers  as  the  objective  of  the  tribulation 
period  by  so  much  declares  that  the  tribulation  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  church,  the  body  of  believers  in 
this  present  age.  The  fact  that  saints  are  mentioned  proves 
only  that  there  will  arise  in  that  period  some  who  believe 
and  are  saved.  A  survey  of  tribulation  passages  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  these  facts. 

One  of  the  first  references  to  the  tribulation  is  found 
in  Deuteronomy  4:29-30:  "But  from  thence  ye  shall  seek 
Jehovah  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  find  him,  when  thou 
searchest  after  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul.  When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee,  in  the  latter  days  thou  shalt  return 
to  Jehovah  thy  God,  and  hearken  unto  his  voice.”  The 

'George  H.  Fromow,  IFill  the  Church  Pm$$  through  the  Tribulation f, 

*C.  I.  Scofield,  frill  the  Church  Pott  through  the  Great  Tribulation  f,  p.  10. 
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tribulation  here  is  revealed  as  preparatory  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  nation  Israel,  and  therefore  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Israel  for  the  coming  kingdom  is  an  outstanding 
aspect  of  the  period. 

Another  important  Old  Testament  reference  dealing 
with  the  tribulation  is  found  in  Jeremiah  30:4-11.  In  this 
passage  the  tribulation  is  declared  to  be  *'the  time  of  Jacob's 
trouble”  (v.  7)  and  as  unprecedented  in  its  severity  (cf.  Matt. 
24:21).  The  revelation  continues,  however,  with  the  glad 
announcement,  “he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it”  (v.  7).  The 
Gentiles  are  described  as  being  judged  and  Israel  is  de¬ 
livered  from  her  oppressors.  Jehovah  is  to  be  the  God  of 
Jacob  and  David  is  to  be  raised  up  to  be  their  king  (v.  9). 
Israel  will  be  regathered  from  near  and  far  and  shall  return 
to  the  land  (v.  10).  The  destiny  of  Israel  and  the  nations 
is  contrasted  in  these  words:  “For  I  am  with  thee,  saith 
Jehovah,  to  save  thee:  for  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the 
nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  but  I  will  not  make 
a  full  end  of  thee;  but  I  will  correct  thee  in  measure,  and 
will  in  no  wise  leave  thee  unpunished”  (v.  11).  Again  in 
this  passage,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  declared  to  be 
the  objects  of  divine  dealings  in  the  tribulation,  but  the 
church,  composed  of  true  believers,  is  not  in  view  at  all. 

Daniel  supplies  much  material  on  the  tribulation  which 
falls  into  the  same  pattern.  The  seventieth  “week”  of  Dan¬ 
iel,'  the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  time  of  great  tribula¬ 
tion,  describes  the  coming  of  the  “one  that  maketh  deso¬ 
late” — the  evil  world-ruler  of  the  great  tribulation  (Dan. 
9:27).  The  period  is  concerned  with  “thy  people”  (Dan.  9: 
24)  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Jewish  people  in  this 
context.  In  Daniel  12:1,  “a  time  of  trouble”  for  “the 
children  of  thy  people”  is  described.  Like  Jeremiah  30:7, 
this  period  is  declared  to  be  “such  as  never  was  since  there 
was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time”  (Dan.  12:1).  It  is 
declared  to  culminate  in  deliverance:  “and  at  that  time 
thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found 

*For  a  good  ditcutiion  of  the  future  character  of  the  seventieth  week,  tee 
Robert  D.  Culver,  Daniel  and  the  Latter  Days,  pp.  135-60. 
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written  in  the  book"  (Dan.  12:1).  The  reference  to  “thy 
people"  is  clearly  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation  which 
shall  be  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  tribulation  period. 

None  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  nor  any  of  the 
multiplied  references  in  the  Minor  Prophets  includes  the 
church  of  the  present  age  in  its  foreview  of  the  tribula¬ 
tion.  It  is  universally  presented  as  dealing  with  the  nation 
Israel  and  with  the  Gentile  nations.  Only  by  unwarranted 
identification  of  the  church  with  Israel  and  by  ignoring  the 
context  can  the  church  be  drawn  into  the  picture. 

What  is  U’ue  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  dealing 
with  the  tribulation  is  also  true  of  the  New  Testament. 
Posttribulationists  tend  to  slide  over  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  church  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
as  being  in  the  tribulation  period.  A  notable  passage  is 
Matthew  24:15-31,  the  context  of  which  is  definitely  Jewish. 
The  sign  given  is  the  abomination  of  desolation  connected 
with  desecration  of  the  Jewish  temple  of  that  time.  In¬ 
structions  are  given  to  those  in  Judea  to  flee  to  the  moun¬ 
tains — another  indication  that  Israelites  are  in  view.  Ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  Sabbath,  a  Jewish  institution  (Matt. 
24:20)  and  they  are  told  to  pray  that  their  flight  be  not 
on  the  Sabbath — a  day  in  which  their  flight  would  be  very 
obvious. 

Posttribulationists,  while  conceding  that  there  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  church  as  such,  seize  upon  the  word  “elect” 
found  in  Matthew  24:22,  31.  Pretribulationists  concede  and 
uniformly  teach  that  there  will  be  elect,  that  is,  saved  people 
in  the  tribulation  time.  This  fact  does  not  in  the  slightest 
prove  that  these  mentioned  in  this  way  belong  to  the  church, 
the  body  of  Christ.  All  saved  people  of  all  ages  as  indi¬ 
viduals  are  elect.  Israel  is  also  an  elect  nation,  that  is, 
specially  chosen  to  fulfill  divine  purposes.  The  question  is 
not  whether  there  are  any  elect  in  the  tribulation,  but 
whether  that  portion  of  the  elect  which  is  called  the 
church,  the  body  of  Christ,  is  ever  found.  As  far  as  this 
passage  is  concerned,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  for 
the  presence  of  the  church  in  this  period. 
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Special  attention  is  often  given  the  reference  in  Matthew 
24:31  which  states:  **And  he  shall  send  forth  his  angels 
with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather 
together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.”  This  has  been  taken  by  posttribula- 
tionists  to  prove  ipso  facto  that  the  translation  of  the  church 
takes  place  after  the  tribulation.  McPherson,  cited  previously, 
states  dogmatically:  ”There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  who 
the  elect  are,  although  there  is  every  likelihood  the  term 
refers  to  the  Church  .  .  Reese  calls  it  “supreme  rubbish” 
to  question  whether  the  elect  as  used  here  is  equivalent  to 
the  church.  He  cites  the  fact  that  our  Lord  used  the  same 
expression,  elect  or  chosen,  in  His  parable  of  the  wedding 
of  the  king’s  son.*  It  does  not  seem  comprehensible  to  Reese 
that  saints  in  the  church  and  saints  who  are  Israelites  or 
Gentiles  before  the  church  can  both  be  elect  and  still  not 
the  same  company.  Arguing  that  elect  must  be  an  all-inclusive 
term  is  a  begging  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  context  points  to  the  limitation 
of  the  word  elect  to  living  saints  on  the  earth  at  the  time 
of  the  second  advent  (c/.  Matt.  24:22).  Others  have  re¬ 
garded  the  word  “elect”  in  Matthew  24:31  as  a  reference 
to  Israel  as  an  elect  nation.  In  either  case,  the  passage 
would  teach  nothing  whatever  against  the  pretribulation 
position  and  would  not  include  the  church. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  harmonize  this  passage  with 
pretribulationism  even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
word  elect  be  taken  in  its  widest  and  most  inclusive  con¬ 
notation  of  all  saints  of  all  ages.  At  the  second  advent, 
indeed,  there  is  a  gathering  together  of  the  church  from 
heaven  and  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  resurrection  along 
with  the  elect  angels  as  well  as  elect  in  the  earth.  All  elect 
of  all  ages  converge  upon  the  millennial  scene.  While 
Matthew  states  the  elect  are  gathered  “from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other”  (Matt.  24:31),  Mark  includes  “from 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of 

*McPherton,  op,  cit.,  p.  8. 

*Reefe,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
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heaven”  (Mark  13:27).  The  point  is  that  pretribulationism 
is  not  hindered  in  the  slightest  by  the  form  of  expression 
that  is  used  here,  and  posttribulationists  are  guilty  of 
begging  the  question  by  assuming  that  this  passage  con> 
Arms  their  position.  The  fact  is  that  the  church  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  this  passage  by  any  distinctive  title 
such  as  the  word  church  or  the  term  body  of  Christ,  or 
any  other  term  peculiarly  a  reference  to  the  church.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  this  passage  proves  pretribulationism, 
but  it  is  fair  to  claim  that  it  does  not  offer  any  evidence 
whatever  against  it. 

The  argument  of  Reese  that  the  gathering  of  the  elect 
is  positive  proof  that  the  translation  of  the  saints  takes 
place  at  this  time  is  another  instance  of  reading  into  the 
passage  what  it  does  not  say.  Reese  states:  ”The  assertion 
of  Kelly's  in  his  Second  Coming  (p.  211)  that  there  is  no 
rapture  at  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  is  as  bold  as  it  is  unfounded. 
Our  Lord  in  that  passage  gave  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
assembling  of  the  saved  of  this  Dispensation  by  means  of 
a  rapture;  St.  Mark  even  used  for  'gather'  the  verbal  form 
of  the  same  word  used  for  'gathering'  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  where 
Paul  refers  to  the  Rapture.  To  unbiased  minds  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  saved,  or  the  Elect,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  is  the 
prototype  of  Paul's  teaching  in  1  Thess.  iv.  16-17,  and  2 
Thess.  ii.  1.''*  The  logical  fallacy  of  this  statement  should 
be  apparent.  Reese  argues  because  there  is  a  gathering  at 
the  translation  that  therefore  every  mention  of  a  gathering 
must  be  the  same  event.  The  truth  is  that  there  will  be 
a  gathering  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  at  the  trans¬ 
lation,  before  the  tribulation.  There  will  also  be  a  gathering 
after  the  tribulation  which  will  be  more  inclusive.  Matthew 
says  nothing  about  a  translation  and  the  idea  of  translation 
is  foreign  to  any  passage  dealing  with  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  establish  His  kingdom.  There  will  be  no  translation 
then,  though  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  righteous  dead. 
Matthew  says  nothing  about  the  resurrection  either.  It 


*lbid.,  p.  208. 
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should  be  clear  that  Matthew's  revelation  deals  with  the 
gathering  of  the  elect  as  an  event  subsequent  to  all  that  has 
gone  before. 

The  major  Scriptural  passage  on  the  tribulation  period 
is  the  Book  of  Revelation,  chapters  4-19.  Here  in  fifteen 
chapters  in  the  most  graphic  language  possible  the  great 
catastrophic  time  of  trouble  is  unfolded.  Any  reasonably 
literal  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  will  sus¬ 
tain  the  point  of  view  that  the  events  herein  described  have 
never  been  fulfilled  and  comprise  the  awful  period  of 
human  history  still  ahead  which  will  culminate  in  the 
“revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,’’  the  second  advent  proper.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  deals 
with  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  an  unbelieving  world 
as  its  God  and  Judge.  The  description  of  the  tribulation  time 
is  the  fitting  frame  to  the  picture,  giving  the  events  pre¬ 
ceding  the  climactic  day  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  notable  that  in  this  extended  portion  of  Scripture 
there  is  not  one  mention  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ. 
After  the  message  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  obviously 
contemporary  to  the  first  century,  not  one  reference  is  found 
to  the  church  or  any  other  title  peculiar  to  believers  of 
this  present  age.  To  be  sure,  saints  are  mentioned  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  this  general  reference  is  not  a 
hindrance  to  the  pretribulational  position.  The  church  is  also 
in  view  in  the  figure  of  marriage  in  Revelation  19  pictur¬ 
ing  the  coming  of  the  wife  of  the  Lamb,  but  this  is  in 
connection  with  the  second  advent  and  does  not  constitute 
any  problem.  Like  passages  previously  considered,  the 
Book  of  Revelation  presents  the  tribulation  as  having  the 
divine  purpose  of  purging  the  nation  Israel  and  bringing 
them  to  repentance  and  of  judging  and  destroying  the  Gen¬ 
tile  political  power  of  that  day.  The  entire  program  as 
revealed  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  without  relevance 
to  the  present  purpose  of  God  of  forming  a  body  of  believers 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  constitute  the  bride  of  Christ. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  there  are  many  passages 
which  teach  that  even  the  church  will  have  a  measure  of 
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tribulation  while  on  earth.  Christ  told  His  disciples  plainly, 
“In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation”  (John  16:33). 
Paul  preached  “that  through  many  tribulations  we  must 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Acts  14:22;  cf.  2  Tim.  3:12). 
This  is  taken  as  proving  beyond  question  that  the  church 
will  go  through  the  future  tribulation  by  some  posttribula- 
tionists.*  It  illustrates  the  illogical  thinking  which  confuses 
Scriptural  teaching  on  tribulation  in  general  which  abides 
through  the  age  with  the  future  distinctive  period  of  tribu¬ 
lation  declared  to  be  unprecedented.  The  same  passage  cannot 
refer  to  both.  The  great  tribulation  is  always  presented  in 
Scripture  as  a  future  time  of  trouble  while  the  state  of 
difficulty  and  persecution  experienced  by  the  early  church 
was  clearly  contemporary.  Posttribulationism  has  not  proved 
anything  until  it  has  proved  that  the  church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  will  be  in  that  prophesied  period  of  unprecedented 
trouble.  This  is,  however,  impossible,  as  none  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  deal  with  this  tribulation  period  mention  the 
church. 

Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  the  church  in  any 
passage  describing  the  future  tribulation,  but  there  are  spe¬ 
cific  promises  given  to  the  church  that  deliverance  from 
that  period  is  assured.  According  to  1  Thessalonians  6:9, 
Christians  are  promised,  “For  God  appointed  us  not  unto 
wrath,  but  unto  the  obtaining  of  salvation  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  wrath  of  God  will  be  poured  out 
upon  the  world  during  the  great  tribulation.  Revelation  6 :17 
states,  “For  the  great  day  of  their  wrath  is  come ;  and  who 
is  able  to  stand?”  The  character  of  the  judgments  which 
will  fall  is  such  that  they  will  affect  everyone— famine,  pes¬ 
tilence,  sword,  earthquake,  stars  falling  from  heaven.  The 
only  way  one  could  be  kept  from  that  day  of  wrath  would 
be  to  be  delivered  beforehand.  The  same  context  in  1  Thessa¬ 
lonians  5  also  affirms  that  the  believer  will  not  be  overtaken 
by  the  day  of  destruction  like  a  thief  in  the  night  and 
that  the  believer  is  not  to  be  included  with  the  children 


’George  L.  Rote,  Tribulation  Till  Translation,  pp.  76-77. 
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of  darkness  who  are  doomed  for  destruction.  Instead  of 
being  appointed  to  wrath  and  sudden  destruction  as  children 
of  darkness,  believers  are  declared  to  be  appointed  to  sal> 
vation  and  to  living  together  with  Him. 

1  Thessalonians  1:9-10  speaks  in  similar  vein.  Jesus 
is  declared  to  be  the  one  *‘who  delivered  us  from  the  wrath 
to  come.”  The  possibility  of  escaping  the  coming  day  of  trial 
is  predicted  in  Luke  21 :36 :  ”But  watch  ye  at  every  season, 
making  supplication,  that  ye  may  prevail  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son 
of  man.” 

The  church  at  Philadelphia  is  promised:  “Because  thou 
didst  keep  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee 
from  the  hour  of  trial,  that  hour  which  is  to  come  upon  the 
whole  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth”  (Rev. 
3:10).  As  the  translators  have  made  clear,  the  thought  of 
the  Greek  is  to  “keep  from,”  not  to  “keep  in.”  The  promise 
was  to  be  kept  from  “the  hour”  of  trial,  not  just  the  trials 
in  the  hour.  The  primary  promise  to  the  church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  that  they  would  not  enter  this  hour  of  trial. 
Historically,  it  meant  just  that.  The  church  at  Philadelphia 
was  not  to  enter  the  tribulation  period.  By  application,  if 
expositors  axe  correct  who  find  in  the  seven  churches  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  entire  church  age,  then  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  church,  representing  the  true  and  faithful  church, 
is  promised  deliverance  before  the  hour  comes.  While  it 
may  be  debatable  to  what  extent  this  constitutes  absolute 
proof  for  pretribulationism,  it  gives  no  comfort  whatever 
to  posttribulationism.* 

The  Scriptures  repeatedly  indicate  that  Christians  of 
this  age  are  kept  from  wrath.  Romans  5:9  states:  “Much 
more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  shall  we  be 
saved  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  him.”  This  principle 
is  illustrated  in  Scripture  in  such  historic  cases  as  the  deliv¬ 
erance  of  Lot  from  Sodom,  which  is  taken  as  a  specific 
illustration  of  deliverance  from  wrath  in  2  Peter  2:6-9. 

'For  further  diicuMion,  cf.  £.  Schuyler  English,  Re-Thinking  the  Rnfture, 
pp.  tS-91. 
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Noah  and  his  family,  delivered  from  the  flood  by  the 
ark,  constitute  another  illustration  of  the  principle.  Rahab 
at  Jericho  was  also  delivered  from  the  doomed  city.  While 
illustrations  cannot  properly  be  taken  as  absolute  proof, 
they  support  the  idea  that  God  characteristically  delivers 
believers  from  wrath  designed  for  judgment  upon  the  un¬ 
believers.  If  God  delivers  the  church  before  the  time  of 
tribulation,  it  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  principle. 

The  nature  of  the  tribulation  as  revealed  in  Scripture 
constitutes,  therefore,  an  important  argument  supporting 
the  teaching  that  the  church  will  not  go  through  the 
tribulation.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  tribulation  does  not  produce  any  evidence  that  the 
church  will  be  in  this  period.  Important  passages  such  as 
Deuteronomy  4:29-30;  Jeremiah  30:4-11;  Daniel  9:24-27; 
12:1;  Matthew  24:15-31;  Revelation  4 — 19;  1  Thessalonians 
1:9-10;  6:4-9  do  not  indicate  that  the  church  will  be  in 
the  tribulation  period.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  purpose 
of  the  tribulation  is  to  purge  and  judge  Israel  and  to 
punish  and  destroy  Gentile  power.  In  neither  aspect  is 
the  church  the  object  of  the  events  of  the  period.  In 
addition  to  these  general  arguments,  the  Scriptures  also 
indicate  that  the  believer  in  this  present  age  will  be  kept 
from  the  time  of  wrath  (1  Thess.  1:9-10;  5:4-10;  2  Pet. 
2:6-9;  Rev.  3:10).  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  study  of  the 
tribulation  as  revealed  in  Scripture  does  not  afford  any 
support  to  a  posttribulational  translation  of  the  saints. 

Argument  from  the  nature  of  the  church  versus  the 
nature  of  Israel.  Much  of  the  background  for  the  differing 
points  of  view  on  pretribulationism  as  opposed  to  post- 
tribulationism  is  found  in  different  concepts  of  the  church. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  generalization, 
usually  those  who  sharply  distinguish  Israel  and  the 
church  are  both  premillennial  and  pretribulational,  while 
those  who  consider  Israel  and  the  church  more  or  less  the 
same  concept,  even  if  premillennial,  tend  to  be  posttri¬ 
bulational.  The  concept  of  the  church  as  a  distinct  entity, 
peculiar  to  the  present  age  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
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usually  goes  along  with  the  idea  that  the  church  will  be 
translated  before  the  tribulation. 

If  the  point  of  view  is  accepted  that  the  church  of 
the  present  age  is  distinctive,  as  argued  in  earlier  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  supports  the  idea  that  the  church  will  not  go 
through  the  tribulation.  This  is  seen,  first,  in  the  nature 
of  the  professing  church  as  compared  to  the  nation  of 
Israel.  According  to  pretribulationism,  at  the  time  of  the 
translation  of  the  church  all  true  believers  are  translated 
from  earth  to  heaven,  leaving  only  that  portion  of  the 
professing  church  which  was  not  genuinely  saved.  These 
professing  but  unsaved  members  of  the  organized  church 
in  the  world  continue  on  earth  through  the  tribulation  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  ungodly,  apostate  church  of  the 
tribulation  which  becomes  the  state  of  religion  of  that 
time.  In  this  sense  only,  the  church  goes  through  the 
tribulation.  In  like  manner,  the  nation  Israel  enters  the 
tribulation  in  an  unsaved  condition  and  proceeds  through 
the  purging  experiences  which  culminate  in  the  second 
advent  and  the  separation  of  those  in  Israel  who  turn  to 
Christ  in  that  period  from  those  who  worship  the  Anti¬ 
christ. 

All  points  of  view  accept  the  conclusion  that  both  Israel 
and  the  professing  church  go  through  the  tribulation.  The 
many  Old  Testament  passages  on  the  tribulation  as  well  as 
the  New  Testament  revelation  make  this  clear  and  beyond 
dispute.  Pretribulationism  finds  in  these  facts  supporting 
evidence  that  the  true  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  does  not 
enter  the  tribulation  by  the  very  fact  that  the  same  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  frequently  mention  Israel  and  apostate  Christ¬ 
endom  never  mention  the  true  church  as  being  in  this  period. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  contrast  between  the  body  of 
Christ  and  the  professing  church,  both  of  which  have  a 
considerable  body  of  Scripture  describing  their  respective 
programs.  The  distinction  between  them,  in  a  word,  is  the 
difference  between  mere  profession  and  reality,  between 
outward  conformity  and  vital  regeneration.  The  professing 
church  moves  on  to  its  complete  state  of  apostasy  and  ends 
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in  awful  judgment.  The  true  church  is  caught  up  to  heaven 
to  be  the  bride  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  presence  of  the 
apostate  church  in  the  tribulation  is  one  of  its  principal 
characteristics.  The  presence  of  the  true  church  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  distinctions  between  the  true  church  and 
the  professing  church  justify  the  widest  difference  in 
program  and  destiny. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  graphic  difference  between  the  true 
church  and  true  or  spiritual  Israel.  In  the  present  age, 
all  who  are  Israelites  by  natural  birth  upon  receiving 
Christ  as  Savior  become  members  of  the  church,  the  body 
of  Christ.  By  so  much  they  are  cut  off  from  the  particular 
promises  and  program  of  Israel  and  instead  partake  of 
the  new  program  of  God  for  the  church  on  the  same 
basis  as  Gentile  believers.  In  other  words,  all  who  are 
true  or  spiritual  Israel  in  the  present  age  by  this  very 
fact  are  members  of  the  church.  Immediately  after  the 
translation  of  the  church,  however,  Israelites  who  turn  to 
God  and  trust  in  Christ  have  the  privilege  of  being  saved 
as  individuals  even  in  the  tribulation  period.  When  saved 
in  this  period  Israelites  lose  none  of  their  national  prom¬ 
ises.  Their  hope  is  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  coming 
of  Christ  as  King  and  Messiah.  While  saved  on  the  same 
basis  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  saints  in  the  present  age, 
their  program  for  the  future  is  entirely  different.  Those 
who  are  martyred  will  be  raised  at  the  second  advent  (Rev. 
20:4-6).  Those  who  survive  the  presecutions  of  this  period 
will  enter  the  millennium  and  become  the  objects  of  divine 
favor  and  blessing  according  to  the  kingdom  promises. 
The  contrasts  herein  provided  in  the  prophetic  Word  serve 
to  distinguish  the  future  of  spiritual  Israel  in  the  present 
age  from  spiritual  Israel  in  the  tribulation.  The  distinctions 
are  built  upon  the  differences  between  the  church  in  the 
present  age  from  saints  of  all  preceding  or  succeeding 
periods. 

In  a  word,  prior  to  Pentecost  there  was  no  church, 
though  there  were  saints  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
who,  while  retaining  their  national  characteristics,  were 
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nevertheless  true  saints  of  God.  After  Pentecost  and  until 
the  translation  there  is  no  body  of  believers  amonsr  either 
Gentiles  or  Israel  except  as  found  in  the  true  church. 
After  the  translation  of  the  church,  there  are  no  true 
believers  in  the  professinsr  and  apostate  church,  but  be¬ 
lievers  in  that  tribulation  period  retain  their  national 
characteristics  as  saved  Gentiles  or  save<f  Jews.  Never 
are  tribulation  saints  sriven  the  special  and  peculiar 
promises  given  to  the  church  in  the  present  age.  The  nature 
of  the  church  in  contrast  to  Israel  therefore  becomes  an 
argument  supporting  the  pretribulation  viewpoint.  While 
these  arguments  have  only  relative  strength,  when  added 
to  preceding  arguments  and  supported  by  those  to  follow 
they  constitute  confirming  evidence. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  Jan.~March  Number,  1955) 
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dena,  California,  and  the  author  of  numeroua  hooka  and 
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Every  Christian  statement  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
makes  a  central  place  for  two  important  realities :  the  Spirit 
and  the  Word.  No  theory  of  knowledge  can  be  Christian 
which  does  not  keep  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  at  its  very 
center. 

But  the  way  in  which  these  great  realities  are  to  be 
related  has  been  a  frequent  storm-center  of  Christian  thought. 
In  the  early  centuries,  at  the  Reformation,  and  again  in 
modem  times,  conflict  has  arisen  over  their  respective 
functions. 

The  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  prioirity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  works  an  injustice  to  the  significance  of  the 
Scripture,  was  characteristic  of  the  Montanists  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries  and  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Reformation 
times,  as  in  our  century  it  is  a  feature  of  the  theology  of 
crisis,  or  so-called  dialectical  theology. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  role  of  the  Spirit  is 
neglected  rather  than  overstated  in  some  Christian  circles. 
Sometimes  groups  holding  a  high  view  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  allow  the  Spirit  an  inadequate  role.  Evangelical 
believers  have  always  protested  against  a  mere  catechism- 
Christianity,  which  treats  the  memorization  of  the  great 
doctrines,  important  as  they  may  be,  as  if  it  were  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  vital  Christian  experience.  The  fact  is  that  many 
an  unbeliever  has  a  memory  well-stocked  with  Bible  verses 
and  doctrines ;  the  Bible  yields  a  knowledge  of  God,  but  the 
Spirit  alone,  who  uses  Scripture  as  His  instrument,  is  the 
giver  of  regenerate  life. 

An  exaggeration  of  the  role  of  the  Spirit  leads  to  a 
dangerous  mysticism  in  Christian  experience;  a  neglect  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  content  itself  with  an  outward  and 
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lesralistic  conformity  to  spiritual  realities  without  vital  regen¬ 
eration. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  struck  a  solid  balance  of 
Word  and  Spirit.  So  that  the  Christian  life  might  not  evap- 
oi’ate  into  a  vague  and  formless  mysticism,  lacking  all  defi¬ 
nite  and  fixed  doctrinal  cot  tent,  it  recognized  the  Bible  as 
the  only  authoritative  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
His  purposes.  And  so  that  religious  experience  would  not 
harden  into  an  unspiritual  legalism,  it  emphasized  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone  is  the  source  and  sustainer  of  the  Christian 
life. 

The  modern  champions  of  a  Spirit-Christianity,  like  their 
forerunners  in  the  history  of  Western  thought,  profess  to 
honor  God  in  a  way  in  which  the  Bible-reverencing  move¬ 
ments  do  not.  Their  contrast  of  Spirit  and  Bible,  which  pre¬ 
sumes  to  magnify  the  Spirit  by  depreciating  the  Bible,  is 
set  over  against  the  evangelical  groups  especially,  which  are 
said  to  exalt  the  Bible  at  the  expense  of  the  Spirit.  The  issue, 
it  is  said,  is  the  centrality  as  against  the  decentralization  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Christian  movement. 

The  controversy  turns,  as  we  have  indicated,  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Bible.  What  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
source  of  the  Scriptures?  Is  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God 
written  or  not?  Those  who  exaggerate  the  Spirit  hold  one 
view ;  they  regard  the  Bible  as  an  essentially  human  product, 
which  inspiration  in  some  sense  modifies,  although  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  trustworthy  or  inerrant  revelation.  Those  who 
reverence  the  Bible  regard  it  as  God-breathed;  through 
chosen  human  agents  indeed,  yet  nonetheless  the  authorita¬ 
tive  standard  of  faith  and  practice  by  which  the  Spirit  exer¬ 
cises  His  rule  in  the  life  of  believers. 

Both  groups  therefore  profess  to  honor  the  Spirit:  the 
one  by  viewing  the  Spirit,  as  liberal  theology  is  prone  to  do, 
as  the  immediate  source  of  a  present  and  continuing  revela¬ 
tion;  and  the  other,  in  the  evangelical  tradition,  by  regard¬ 
ing  the  Spirit  as  the  present  source  of  regenerative  life 
through  the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  accomplished  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  past,  as  the  means. 
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One  of  the  most  illuminating  approaches  to  this  theolo¬ 
gical  controversy  may  be  made  by  a  study  of  the  Book  of 
Acts.  This  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  supremely  the  book  of 
the  Spirit ;  evenrwhere  it  is  overshadowed  by  Pentecost.  A.  T. 
Pierson  called  his  commentary  on  this  bode  The  Acts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  If  one  may  look  an3rwhere  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  a  reverencing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  apostolic  dimen¬ 
sions,  it  is  here. 

There  is  no  need,  for  our  purposes,  to  survey  in  its  en¬ 
tirely  the  momentous  picture  of  the  active  mission  and  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Spirit  of  God  depicted  in  the  Acts.  The  specific 
question  important  for  our  present  study  is  this:  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  apostolic  centrality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what 
place,  if  any,  remains  for  Scripture  and  for  authoritative 
apostolic  teaching  which  is  to  be  received  by  others  as  di¬ 
vinely  mediated  through  chosen  men?  While  this  inquiry 
may  require  the  whole  of  the  apostolic  writings  for  a  com¬ 
plete  determination,  from  the  Book  of  Acts  alone  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  some  very  important  considerations. 

The  first  startling  observation,  in  a  book  crowned  by 
Pentecost,  is  the  opening  declaration  that,  before  His  ascen¬ 
sion,  Jesus  gave  commandment  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  apostles  whom  He  had  chosen  (1:2).  The  approaching 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  *‘all  fiesh,"  that  is,  upon 
all  believers  rather  than  merely  upon  a  select  few  in  an 
official  capacity,  did  not  dispense  with  our  Lord's  entrust- 
ment  of  specific  directives  to  the  apostolate.  ''These  com¬ 
mandments,”  said  Calvin,  "I  interpret  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel;  like  as  ambassadors  use  to  be  instructed  with 
certain  precepts  before  they  go  of  their  ambassage,  lest  they 
should  rashly  attempt  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will  and 
mind  that  sendeth  them.  And  all  this  is  spoken  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  that  doctrine  which  the  apostles  taught.”'  What  the 
apostles  proclaimed,  it  would  seem,  was  not  something  im¬ 
mediately  and  directly  accessible  to  all  believers  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  rather  was  specially  enjoined. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  empower  them  as  witnesses 

'John  CalTin,  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I,  35. 
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(1:8),  is  specifically  identified  as  the  author  of  Old  Testa> 
ment  Scripture,  so  that  the  contrast  of  Scripture  and  Spirit 
was  not  in  the  mind  either  of  Luke,  the  instrument  in  the 
writing  of  the  Acts,  or  of  those  to  whom  Luke  refers  in  an 
important  message.  The  first  recorded  utterance  after  the 
ascension  carries  forward  the  view  of  Scripture  which  the 
Risen  Lord  had  taught  His  disciples — that  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  whom  they  waited  was  the  real  speaker  of  the  prophecies 
and  the  prophets  were  His  mouthpieces.  While  awaiting 
Pentecost,  Peter  strengthened  the  hearts  of  the  brethren,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  betrayal  and  suicide,  by  declaring  that 
*‘the  scripture  had  to  be  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 
beforehand  by  the  mouth  of  David,  concerning  Judas  .  . 
(1:16).*  The  emphasis  is  not  merely  that  not  David,  but  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  foretold  this  turn  of  events,  and  this 
prophecy  is  known  to  us  in  the  form  of  Scripture.  Jesus  had 
**opened  their  mind  to  understand  the  scriptures'*  (Luke 
24:44)  and  Peter  understands  what  had  been  written  in 
the  Psalms  concerning  the  betrayal.  Peter  appealed  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  also  (1:20)  for  the  counsel  that  a  successor  to  Judas 
be  appointed.  The  authority  of  God  is  therefore  assigned  to 
the  passages  from  the  Psalms  which  Peter  invoked.  This 
striking  fact,  that  the  apostles  instructed  by  our  Lord  before 
His  ascension  appeal  to  the  Biblical  teaching  to  justify  the 
replacement  of  a  disciple,  and  do  so  with  no  suggestion  that 
the  authority  of  the  risen  Lord  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
jeopardized,  is  of  utmost  importance. 

The  use  which  Peter  made  of  Scripture  in  his  Pentecost 
sermon  is  likewise  instructive,  doubly  so  since  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  depicted  both  as  having  filled  the  apostles  and  hav¬ 
ing  given  them  utterance  (2:4).  The  very  events  of  Pente¬ 
cost  are  represented  by  Peter  in  terms  of  fulfillment  of  the 
Biblical  prophecies :  "this  is  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel”  (2:16  ff.).  The  Greek  wording,  "through  the  prophet,” 
actually  stresses  the  divine  origin  and  authorship  of  the  pro- 

*It  fhould  be  recalled  that  Peter,  later  in  hit  ministry,  makes  additional 
affirmations  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (2  Pet  1:21),  including 
writings  by  Paul  (2  Pet  3:1S  f.). 
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phetic  messafire.  is  very  remarkable  how  the  living,  and 
as  it  were,  newly  bom  words  of  the  Spirit,  forthwith  link 
themselves  on  to  the  ancient  writ,’*  Rudolf  Stier  observed. 
*The  true  spirit  of  oral  preaching  in  no  way  disdains  fitting 
itself  into  some  existing  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  any  more 
than  the  new  covenant  is  served  from  the  old.  The  old  and 
new  Word  form  one  great  whole;  and  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  both  written  in  the  Spirit  and  prophesied  by  the 
the  Spirit,  only  awaited  its  being  livingly  brought  forward 
and  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  This  unity  of  the 
old  and  new  was  to  be  forthwith  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Word,  decisively  proved  in  Israel :  the  further  the  devel¬ 
opment  proceeded  of  that  which  still  remained  unfulfilled, 
the  more  complete  would  be  the  retrospect  of  the  existing 
prophecies  and  promises.”'  The  time  of  spiritual  outpouring 
of  which  the  inspired  prophet  testified  had  now  come.  The 
"great  and  manifest  day”  of  climax  (2:21)  bears,  according 
to  F.  F.  Bruce,  the  sense  "the  time  when  all  that  Gk>d  has 
spoken  through  the  prophets”'  is  fulfilled. 

Jesus  is  reported,  moreover,  to  have  been  delivered  up 
"according  to  the  definite  plan  and  foreknowledge  of  Clod” 
(2:23),  which  suggests  on  its  surface  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  especially  Isaiah  53.  The  declarations  "For  David 
says  .  .  .”  (2:25)  and  "Being  therefore  a  prophet,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  (jrod  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him  that  he  would 
set  one  of  his  descendants  upon  his  throne,  he  foresaw  and 
spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Christ  .  .  .”  (2:30  if.)  make 
it  clear  that  the  inward  operation  of  the  Spirit  during  the 
Pentecost  sermon  was  not  to  be  divorced,  as  one  analyzes 
the  Spirit-motivated  sermon  itself,  from  the  objective  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  God  and  his  redemptive 
purposes.  1 

The  opening  argument  of  Peter’s  sermon  is  that  the 
Messiah  is  foretold  in  the  sacred  writings,  even  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  lawless  men,  and  his  resurrection,  and  that 
the  Messiah  is  (not  David  but)  Jesus:  "For  David  did  not 

'Rudolf  Sder,  TAf  IF0rds  of  the  Apostles,  in  sequence. 

'F.  F.  Bruce,  The  New  Bible  Commentary,  p.  903. 
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ascend  into  the  heavens;  but  he  himself  says  .  .  (2:34). 

The  apostle  Peter,  invokes  the  writings  to  establish  the 
identity  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  confirming  out  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  The  sermon  concludes, 
in  very  fact,  with  an  evangelistic  exhortation,  and  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  “the  promise”  (of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit)— com¬ 
pare  this  with  Isaiah  57:19  and  Joel  2:32 — “is  to  you  and 
to  your  children  and  to  all  that  are  far  off,  every  one  whom 
the  Lord  our  God  calls  to  him”  (2:39).  That  it  was  the  will 
of  God  to  give  the  Spirit  to  all  believers,  and  not  merely  to 
the  apostles,  is  known,  according  to  Peter,  not  by  any  direct 
confrontation  of  believers,  but  by  the  written  word  of 
prophetic  promise.  It  was  by  the  written  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  alone  that  it  was  evident  both  that  God  had  fore¬ 
ordained  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  He  had  bestowed  was  in¬ 
tended  not  merely  for  the  apostles  but  for  all  who  repent. 

The  Pentecost  sermon  does,  however,  pose  one  apparent 
difficulty  for  the  thesis  that,  even  after  Pentecost,  the  Spirit 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  life;  but  the  Scriptures 
alone,  or  the  authoritative  teaching  of  chosen  apostles,  as 
the  immediate  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  divine 
purposes.  The  very  prophecy  of  Joel,  which  is  now  alleged 
to  have  been  fulfilled,  suggests  on  the  surface,  it  may  be 
argued,  that  the  time  of  revelation  mediated  through  a  few 
chosen  agents  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  all  believers  now 
stand  before  God  with  equal  accessibility  to  his  purposes: 
“I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy  .  .  .  and  on  my  menservants 
and  maidservants  in  those  days  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit, 
and  they  shall  prophesy”  (2:17  f).  Does  not  this  imply  that 
all  believers  are  to  be  prophets  now  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
outpoured,  that  the  time  of  but  a  few  prophets  is  ended  and 
the  era  when  all  are  gifted  with  prophetic  excellency  is  come? 
The  full  treatment  of  the  text  calls  for  a  separate  study,  and 
here  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  view  that  the  text  teaches 
that  New  Testament  prophecy  is  universalized,  and  that  it  is 
of  an  essentially  different  order  than  Old  Testament  pjroph- 
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ecy,  is  neither  a  necessary  reading  of  the  text,  nor  is  it 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Acts. 

After  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  (3:6  f.),  which  Peter  ascribes  to  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ  (3:15  f.),  he  establishes  Christ’s  identity  as  the 
Messiah  by  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  his 
sufferings:  He  fulfilled  “what  God  foretold  by  the  mouth  of 
all  the  prophets,  that  his  Christ  should  suffer”  (3:18).  The 
appeal  is  further  made  to  “all  that  God  spoke  by  the  mouth 
of  his  holy  prophets  from  of  old”  (3:21),  and  specifically  to 
Moses  (3:22),  and  to  what  “all  the  prophets  have  spoken, 
from  Samuel  and  those  who  came  afterward  (3:24),  and 
then  to  Abraham  (3:26),  in  their  Messianic  testimony.  It  is 
instructive  that  Samuel  is  introduced  as  the  first  of  a  chain 
of  prophets  through  whom  a  special  divine  message,  still 
of  vital  importance,  was  given.  The  Hebrews  are  asked  to 
believe  only  that  which  conforms  to  the  prophetic  teaching. 
The  citation  from  Moses,  concerning  a  prophet  whom  God 
will  raise  up,  and  disobedience  to  whose  teaching  shall 
involve  destruction,  is  applied  to  Christ  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enforce  the  whole  concept  of  mediated  revelation.  Since 
all  the  prophets  spoke  of  him,  obedience  to  the  prophets  re¬ 
quires  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Christ. 

When  Peter  and  John  were  arrested  and  interrogated  by 
the  high  priest,  it  is  specifically  asserted  in  Acts  4:8  that 
Peter  in  replying  was  “filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The 
circumstances  that  the  Spirit  prompts  the  apostolic  appeal 
to  the  prophetic  writings,  hence  “the  biblical  exegesis  of  the 
Spirit,”  suggests  that  the  writings  and  the  Spirit  are  to  be 
comprehended  in  one  great  whole. 

After  their  release,  we  are  told  that  the  believers  joined 
together  vocally  in  a  united  prayer  (4:24);  some  have  even 
professed  to  find  here  a  stated  prayer  of  the  apostolic  church 
in  Jerusalem  (e.p.,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer),  although  there  is  no 
independent  evidence  of  a  liturgical  prayer  form  at  this 
early  period,  and  the  supposition  of  a  spontaneous  prayer  in 
which  all  united  is  equally  acceptable.  The  striking  fact  is 
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that  this  prayer,  which  is  answered  by  their  being  “filled 
with  the  Spirit”  and  “with  boldness”  (4:31),  instead  of 
enforcing  the  idea  that  the  day  of  mediated  revelation  has 
given  place  to  immediate  revelation,  finds  its  point  of  con¬ 
nection  in  the  Old  Testament  disclosure.  F.  F.  Bruce,  who 
finds  in  the  prayer  an  illustration  of  early  Christian  liturgi¬ 
cal  practise,  notes  that  “the  phraseology  of  the  exordium 
echoes  such  Old  Testament  passages  as  Ex.  xx.ll;  Ne.  ix.6; 
Ps.  cxlvi.6”,*  and  the  citation  from  Psalm  2:1  f.  is  introduced 
as  what  the  “Sovereign  Lord  ...  by  the  mouth  of  our  father 
David,  thy  servant,  didst  say  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  (4:25). 
The  revelation-ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  carefully 
bound  not  to  any  general  and  universal  activity  of  God,  but 
to  His  special  mediation. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  synagogues  could  not  resist  “the 
wisdom  and  the  Spirit”  with  which  Stephen  spoke,  they 
stirred  up  the  charge  that  he  had  blasphemed  “Moses  and 
God”  (6:10  f.).  Stephen’s  use  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in¬ 
structive,  for  he  argues  that  he  is  held,  not  because  of  blas¬ 
phemy,  but  because  of  the  resistance  of  his  accusers  to  God 
who  has  exhibited  his  will  and  purpose  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  unveiling  of  God’s  glory  to  Abraham  (7:2) 
and  the  covenant  made  with  him  (7:8),  that  God  purposed 
the  deliverance  of  his  people  by  Moses  (7:35),  that  Moses 
spoke  of  the  Messiah  (7:37),  was  mediator  of  the  Law  and 
“received  living  oracles  to  give  to  us”  (7 :38)  are  conspicuous 
elements  in  the  address.  The  last  reference  is  specially 
pointed.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  properly  finds  in  the  phrase  “living 
oracles”  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  “are  not  dead, 
and  so  ineffectual,  but  living,  in  which,  as  in  the  self-revela¬ 
tions  of  the  living  God,  there  is  effective  power.”*  Since  this 
is  found  in  the  only  full  address  which  the  New  Testament 
records  by  someone  other  than  an  apostle,  it  possesses  all 
the  more  significance  as  a  testimony  that  the  new  age  of 
the  Spirit  was  not  one  which  annulled  or  displaced  the 

‘Bruce,  cit.,  p.  905. 

*H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Critical  and  Extgetical  Handbook  to  tht  Acts  of  tht 
ApostUs,  p.  ISO. 
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authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  accusers  of  Stephen 
are  arraigned  by  him  for  not  keeping  the  law  **as  delivered 
by  angels**  (7:53),  which  again  suggests  a  mediating  action. 
We  are  reminded  again  that  Stephen  met  his  martyrdom 
“full  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (7:66). 

In  the  narrative  of  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  Spirit  expressly  directed  Philip, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Ethiopian  was  reading  from  Isaiah 
63,  it  is  from  this  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  atonement 
that  Philip  establishes  the  identity  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
(8:34  f.). 

The  use  of  Scripture  by  Paul  is  similar.  Converted  after 
the  experience  on  the  street  called  Strait,  he  “confounded  the 
Jews  who  lived  in  Damascus  by  proving  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ”  (9:22).  The  verse  is  important  because  it 
attests  that  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  was  no  self- 
evident  experience,  which  men  gained  by  the  exclusive 
impact  of  the  Spirit,  but  rather  involved  objective  testimony. 
While  it  is  not  expressly  stated  here,  Paul’s  actions  in  simi¬ 
lar  situations  confirm  the  idea  that  this  proof  consisted  in 
an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  teaching  and  the  exhibition 
of  its  fulfillment  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  “The  Greek  word  (eymbibazo) ,**  notes  Bruce,  “prob¬ 
ably  suggests  that  his  method  of  proof  was  to  place  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Scriptures  alongside  the  events  which  fulfilled  them.”’ 
The  word  means  “putting  together,”  and  the  meaning  likely 
is  that  “the  manner  in  which  Saul  put  together  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  was  irresistible.”' 

Such  was  the  appeal  of  Peter  even  to  the  Gentile  Cor¬ 
nelius  (10:43),  and  as  he  declares  that  the  prophets  witness 
to  Jesus  as  the  way  of  salvation  (doubtless  Isaiah  63  as  the 
chief  promise),  the  Holy  Spirit  falls  on  all  who  hear  (10:44). 
The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Rackham  observes, 
“have  their  indispensable  place  in  the  divine  plan  of  revela¬ 
tion,  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews.”*  “Surely  it  was  of 

*Bruc«,  •p.  of.,  p.  912. 

*R.  B.  Rackhun,  The  AcU  •/  tht  Apostles,  in  tcquence. 

*lPul.,  io  •equcDce. 
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great  force  with  Cornelius  and  such  like,  who  did  greatly 
reverence  the  law  and  prophets,  that  they  might  know  that 
this  was  performed  and  accomplished  in  very  deed  in  Christ 
which  was  testified  in  the  oracles  of  the  prophets,”'*  re¬ 
marked  Calvin.  The  proclamation  of  the  mediated  revelation 
thus  becomes  the  occasion  of  ”the  Pentecost  of  the  Gentile 
world.” 

In  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  after  the  fixed  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  in  the  synagogue,  Paul  identifies  Jesus  as 
God's  gift  of  a  Savior  to  Israel  ”as  He  promised”  (13:23). 
The  promise  therefore  appears  as  an  essential  element  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah.  Paul  contends  that  the  Jerusalem  re¬ 
ligionists,  because  ”they  did  not  recognize  him  or  under¬ 
stand  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every 
sabbath,  fulfilled  these  by  condemning  him”  (13:27).  ”And 
when  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  written  of  him,  they 
took  him  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  him  in  a  tomb.  But 
God  raised  him  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  And  we  bring  you  the 
good  news  that  what  God  promised  to  the  fathers,  this  he 
has  fulfilled  to  us  their  children  by  raising  Jesus ;  as  also  it 
is  written  .  .  .”  (13:29  ff.).  The  resurrection  event  took 
place  in  precise  conformity  with  the  Scriptural  predictions. 
Psalm  2:7  besides  others;  the  prophecies  are  therefore  an 
essential  element  in  the  fulfillment."  The  divine  threats 
against  the  disobedient  which  are  uttered  through  the  proph¬ 
ets  retain,  in  fact,  a  power  and  validity  even  after  Pentecost : 
“Beware  lest  there  come  upon  you  what  is  said  in  the  proph¬ 
ets:  'Behold,  you  scoffers,  and  wonder,  and  perish;  for  I  do 
a  deed  in  your  days,  a  deed  you  will  never  believe,  if  one 
declares  it  to  you'  ”  (13:40  f.).  When  the  Hebrews  in  Pisidian 
Antioch  turn  away  from  Paul's  proclamation  of  “the  word 
of  God” — a  phrase  which  occurs  three  times  in  13 :44-48  (C/. 
also  “the  word  of  the  Lord”  in  13:49)  and  as  “heard,  spoken, 

''Calrin,  «>.  cit.,  I,  450  f. 

"Baumgarten  ttrcMct  that  Paul,  “without  any  further  external  occasion, 
rren  in  the  pretence  of  a  conununity  of  Gentile  Chriatiant,  felt  himtelf 
constrained  to  lay  great  weight  on  this  agreement  of  the  death  of  Christ 
with  the  Scriptures,"  and  even  more  that  “this  forcible  appeal  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  belongs  neither  to  Peter  nor  to  Paul,  but  to 
Christ'*  {The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I,  435  £.). 
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grlorified”  must  refer  to  Paul’s  inspired  discourse — the  apostle 
justifies  the  turning  to  the  Gentiles  on  the  ground  of  the 
written  oracles :  “For  so  the  Lord  has  commanded  us  saying, 
‘I  have  set  you  to  be  a  light  for  the  Gentiles,  that  you  may 
bring  salvation  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth”  (13:47). 
The  striking  fact  is  that,  with  the  Spirit  turning  the  apostles 
to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  quotes  long  dormant  Scripture,  now  in 
the  very  moment  of  fulfillment,  so  that  the  Hebrews  might 
hear  God  speaking  their  rejection  through  the  ancient 
prophets. 

At  the  Jerusalem  Council,  James  stresses  that  God’s 
visitation  of  the  Gentiles  has  taken  place  in  conformity  with 
the  Scriptures,  citing  Amos  9:11  f.,  with  its  prediction  that 
foreign  nations  would  join  themselves  to  the  restored  the¬ 
ocracy.  God  has  therefore  accomplished  nothing  of  which  He 
had  not  spoken  by  the  prophets:  ’’says  the  Lord,  who  has 
made  these  things  known  from  of  old”  (16:18).  Commenting 
on  James’  remark  over  God’s  visitation  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
’’hereunto  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets,  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  .  .  .”  (15:15  ff.),  Calvin  gives  us  one  of  the  strongest 
statements  from  his  lips,  on  the  obligation  to  Scripture  in 
the  age  of  the  Spirit:  ”We  see  now  how  the  apostles  took 
nothing  to  themselves  imperiously,  but  did  reverently  follow 
that  which  was  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God.  Neither  did 
it  grieve  them,  neither  did  they  count  it  any  disgrace  to 
them  to  profess  themselves  to  be  the  scholars  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  And  we  must  here  note,  that  the  use  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  prophets  is  yet  in  force,  which  some  brain-sick  men 
would  banish  out  of  the  Church.  By  citing  the  prophets, 
in  the  plural  number,  to  be  witnesses,  whereas  he  doth 
allege  one  place  only,  he  signifieth  that  .  .  .  The  Spirit  of 
God  speaketh  in  them  all.  Moreover,  the  oracles  of  all  the 
prophets  were  gathered  together,  that  they  might  make  one 
body.  Wherefore  that  might  worthily  and  fitly  be  ascribed 
to  all  the  prophets  in  general,  which  was  taken  out  of  some 
one  part  of  the  general  book.”** 

Stier  here  strikes  a  similar  note :  ’’James  again  expressly 


*Calrin,  o>.  eii.,  II,  6S. 
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calls  attention  to  the  previously  mentioned  agreement  of  the 
ancient  prophetical  utterances  with  the  events  which  had 
just  taken  place,  connecting  his  remark  with  the  concluding 
words  of  the  quotation,  and  setting  forth  the  deeply  grounded 
cause  of  this  agreement — the  omniscience  of  God  from  the 
beginning  as  to  all  His  works.  The  words  of  the  prophet  are 
God’s  words;  but  God  knew  from  the  beginning  all  that  He 
willed  to  do  to  the  end  of  time.  All  things  are  known  to  him  ere 
they  are  done  as  well  as  if  they  were  completed;  therefore 
the  predictions  of  His  prophets  stretch  so  far  as  to  portray 
a  complete  view  of  man’s  history.  Thus  God’s  church,  which 
can  learn  but  gradually  to  know  and  guess  at  God’s  work 
which  He  does  upon  earth,  must  humbly  submit  itself  to 
the  progressive  disclosure  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
in  what  He  now  doeth,  which,  however,  He  has  long  back 
spoken  through  His  prophets.”'* 

In  connection  with  the  apostle’s  visit  to  Thessalonica  we 
get  the  illuminating  declaration  that  "Paul  went  in,  as  was 
his  custom,  and  for  three  weeks  he  argued  with  them  from 
the  scriptures,  explaining  and  proving  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Christ  to  suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
saying,  This  Jesus,  whom  I  proclaim  to  you,  is  the  Christ’  ” 
(17:2  f.).  This  is  a  cardinal  text  on  Paul’s  apologetic  method 
and  the  function  of  Scripture.  Paul’s  argument  is  character¬ 
ized  as  ^starting  from  the  Scriptures”  as  the  source  of  his 
doctrinal  affirmations.  The  only  Messiah  he  proclaims  is  the 
Scriptural  Messiah. 

In  Beroea,  Luke  notes,  the  Jews  “received  the  word  with 
all  eagerness,  examining  the  scriptures  daily  to  see  if  these 
things  were  so”  (17:11).  The  “these  things”  refers  to  the 
official  teaching  of  Paul  and  Silas,  doubtless  containing 
many  appeals  to  Old  Testament  passages,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Beroeans  tested  their  teaching  by  the  Scriptures  is  of 
fundamental  importance;  the  written  revelation  served  with 
repetitious  constancy  as  the  touchstone  of  doctrine. 

That  the  truths  of  Christian  faith,  centering  in  the  his¬ 
torical  redemption  of  sinners  from  the  consequences  of  an 
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historical  fall,  were  neither  self-evident,  nor  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  by  a  mystical  encounter  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
required  objective  revelation  and  authoritative  testimony, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  Paul  is  frequently  depicted 
as  “disputinsr  with,”  ^reasoning  with,”  or  teaching  his  hearers 
(Cf.  17:17;  18:4,  19;  19:8;  20:20).  That,  as  himself  an  auth¬ 
orized  apostle,  he  proceeded  from  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  is  suggested  by  the  passages  already 
surveyed. 

The  story  of  Apollos  holds  special  interest;  ”well-versed 
in  the  Scriptures”  (18:24)  but  lacking  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  After  he  was  led  into  the  fuller  experience,  the 
Scriptures  remain  as  central  in  his  ministry  as  before,  for 
he  is  described  as  publicly  confuting  the  Jews  and  “showing 
by  the  scriptures  that  the  Christ  was  Jesus”  (18:28).  The 
Scriptures  remain  for  him  the  means  of  proof  that  Jesus 
is  Messiah. 

When  Paul  was  smitten  at  the  command  of  the  high 
priest,  he  emphasizes  both  the  high  priest’s  and  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  law  (23:3,  5).  Paul’s  loyalty  to  the  law 
is  implied  in  his  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  which  he  quotes. 

The  subsequent  account  of  his  trial  before  Felix  is  even 
more  instructive.  In  his  defense,  Paul  asserts  that  he  wor¬ 
ships  “the  Gk>d  of  our  fathers,  believing  everything  laid 
down  by  the  law  or  written  in  the  prophets  .  .  .”  (24:14). 
As  a  Christian,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  he  rever¬ 
enced  the  writings  which  all  Hebrews  did — all  that  was 
written  in  the  law,  and,  of  course,  its  promised  fulfillment 
in  Christ.  Stier  has  stressed  that  Paul,  as  a  Christian,  “gives 
his  adhesion  in  the  closest  way  to  the  letter  of  the  entire  Old 
Testament,  and  emphatically  places  the  outward  ground  of 
his  faith  in  that  which  is  written, — a  fact  which  can  never 
be  sufficiently  set  forth  in  our  time  which  is  so  given  to 
set  aside  the  letter  of  the  Spirit  in  favour  of  a  false  and 
fickle  intellect.”'*  Calvin  rightly  found  here  “a  profitable 
doctrine,  that  this  is  the  only  foundation  of  right  and  ortho- 
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dox  faith,  for  a  man  to  submit  himself  to  the  Scripture,  and 
reverently  to  embrace  the  doctrine  thereof.”'* 

Before  Agrippa,  Paul  follows  the  same  course;  he  is  on 
trial,  he  asserts,  ”for  hope  in  the  promise  made  by  God  to 
our  fathers”  (26:6).  The  realization  of  the  Messiah  thus 
attaches  itself  to  the  prophetic  writings.  The  Messianic  ful¬ 
fillment  is  inseparable  from  the  promise  of  world  blessing 
through  the  progeny  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Paul 
preaches  no  novelties  other  than  those  already  implied  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament :  ”.  .  .  sa}ring  nothing  but 
what  the  prophets  and  Moses  said  would  come  to  pass: 
whether  the  Messiah  should  suffer,  and  as  the  first  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  proclaim  light  to  the  [Jewish]  people  and 
to  the  Gentiles”  (26:22  f.).  Thus  Paul  pressed  the  truths 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  upon  Agrippa  in  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  his  message.  Paul’s  testimony,  which  he 
as  an  apostle  can  sustain  by  an  appeal  to  a  direct  revelation 
of  Christ,  can  be  vindicated  as  truth  by  Israel  through  the 
Scripture.  Paul’s  climactic  question  to  Agrippa  is:  ”King 
Agrippa,  do  you  believe  the  prophets?”  (26:27).  The  indis¬ 
pensable  connection  between  the  Hebrew  economy  and  the 
significance  of  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  affirmed. 

In  Rome,  we  may  observe  in  Paul’s  preaching  the  same 
formula:  “testifying  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  trying  to 
convince  them  about  Jesus  both  from  the  law  of  Moses  and 
from  the  prophets”  (28:23).  The  remarkable  fact  is  that 
the  Book  of  Acts,  which  opens  to  exhibit  the  new  age  of 
the  Spirit,  closes  with  a  final  reference  to  the  Spirit,  rather 
than  the  Old  Testament  prophet  himself,  as  the  speaker  of 
the  written  prophecies:  “The  Holy  Spirit  was  right  in  say¬ 
ing  to  your  fathers  through  Isaiah  the  prophet  .  . .”  (28:25). 
Paul’s  experiences  with  the  Jews  in  Rome  has  given  him  a 
fuller  comprehension  of  the  Spirit’s  utterances  through  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  about  them.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
clearly,  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  age, 
vindicates  the  conception  of  oracles  of  the  Spirit  as  of  bind¬ 
ing  authority.  Calvin,  near  the  end  of  his  commentary  on 
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Acts,  makes  an  observation  on  Paul’s  reference  of  what  he 
spoke  concerning  Christ  to  the  law  and  the  prophets:  “For 
true  religion  differeth  from  all  feigned  religions,  because 
the  word  of  God  alone  is  the  rule  thereof.  Also  the  Church 
of  God  differeth  from  all  profane  sects  in  this,  because  it 
heareth  him  speak  alone,  and  is  governed  by  his  command¬ 
ment.  And  now  by  this  we  see  the  agreement  that  is  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  to  establish  the  faith  of 
Christ;  secondly,  that  double  profit  of  the  Scripture  which 
the  same  Paul  commendeth  in  another  place,  to  wit,  that  it 
is  sufficient  as  .well  to  instruct  those  which  are  willing  to 
learn,  as  to  refute  the  stubbornness  of  those  which  set  them¬ 
selves  against  the  truth,  (2  Tim.  iii.16;  Titus  i.9.)  Therefore, 
let  those  who  desire  to  be  wise  with  sobriety,  and  to  teach 
others  well,  appoint  themselves  these  bounds,  that  they  utter 
nothing  but  out  of  the  pure  fountain  of  the  word.”** 

M.  Baumgarten  closed  the  introduction  to  his  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  with  a  fitting  reference  to  “the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  prepares  and  sanctifies  for  Himself  His  human  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  production  of  the  Scriptures  which  in  all  ages 
of  the  Church  are  to  lend  to  every  holy  thought,  and  to 
every  spiritual  impulse,  the  support  of  a  divine  certainty.”*’ 
That  same  conviction  might  be  sounded  with  equal  propriety 
at  the  conclusion  of  The  Acts.  The  book  is,  of  course,  su¬ 
premely  a  survey  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  poured 
out  by  the  risen  Lord.  But  it  does  not  discountenance,  but 
rather  confirms,  the  regard  for  an  authoritative  teaching 
which  the  Spirit  mediates  through  chosen  instruments,  and 
it  holds  out  little  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  those  who 
would  rewrite  Christian  experience  in  terms  only  of  mystical 
immediacy. 

Pasadena,  California 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  ACTS  15:13-18 

By  Willard  M.  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  Aldrich  ia  President  of  the  Multnomah  School 
of  the  Bible,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Editor  of  The  Doorstep 
Evangel. 

C.  I.  Scofield  is  said  to  have  regarded  Acts  15:13-18  as 
the  most  important  passage  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
dispensational  point  of  view. 

The  passage  is  important  because  it  tells  what  God  is 
doing  in  the  present  age  and  it  harmonizes  God's  present 
dealings  with  the  Gentiles  with  the  Messianic  expectation  of 
the  Jews. 

Premillennialists  and  dispensationalists  maintain  that 
the  passage  sets  forth  God’s  prophetic  program  in  two  sep¬ 
arate  parts:  (1)  God  is  now  (for  the  first  time)  visiting  the 
Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His  name,  and  (2) 
after  this  Christ  will  return  to  rebuild  the  house  of  David 
and  to  subject  the  whole  world  unto  Himself. 

Amillennialists  maintain  that  the  Old  Testament  quota¬ 
tion  found  in  verses  16  and  17  concerning  the  return  of 
Christ  is  to  be  spiritualized  and  to  find  its  fulfillment  in  the 
church  during  this  age.  They  emphatically  deny  that  it 
refers  to  a  future  personal  Advent  of  Christ  to  establish  a 
literal  Messianic  reign. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy  was  not  intended  to  be  spiritualized  and 
applied  to  the  church  in  this  age,  but  that  it  is  to  have  a 
future  literal  fulfillment  in  renewed  national  dealings  with 
Israel. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  QUOTATION 

Our  passage  is  the  official  summation  of  the  judgment 
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of  the  first  council  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  concerning 
the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  church  and  their  freedom 
from  the  law  of  Moses.  James  is  the  spokesman,  and  he  said : 

“Men  and  brethren,  hearken  unto  me: 

14  Simeon  hath  rehearsed  how  first  God  visited  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  15  And  to 
this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  as  it  is  written, 

16  After  these  things  1  will  return. 

And  I  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which 
is  fallen; 

And  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof. 

And  I  will  set  it  up: 

17  That  the  residue  of  men  may  seek  after  the  Lord, 

And  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called, 

18  Saith  the  Lord,  who  maketh  these  things  known  from 

of  old.” 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the*  premillennial  view  of 
the  passage  is  that  James  introduces  the  quotation,  sup¬ 
posedly  to  give  Old  Testament  approval  to  the  inclusion  of 
Gentiles  in  the  church,  and  that,  if  it  is  interpreted  literally, 
its  fulfillment  awaits  the  coining  age,  and  hence  the  prophecy 
cannot  be  used  to  voice  God’s  approval  of  including  the 
Gentiles  in  the  church  in  the  present  age. 

To  avoid  this  seeming  difficulty  the  amillennialist  denies 
that  the  prophecy  was  intended  to  have  a  future  literal  ful¬ 
fillment  and  maintains  that  James  quotes  it  as  finding  ful¬ 
fillment  in  the  church.  The  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  (men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  17),  according  to  this  interpretation,  was 
directly  prophesied  to  take  place  in  this  age,  and  James 
cites  the  prophets  as  giving  direct  approval  to  Gentile  salva¬ 
tion  during  the  church  age. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  Old 
Testament  quotation  is  lost  even  though  its  fulfillment  is  yet 
future.  The  passage  introduces  the  fact  that  God  has  it  in 
His  heart  to  save  Gentiles.  James’  reasoning  would  then  be 
this:  The  prophets  anticipate  a  future  dealing  with  the 
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Gentiles  and  so  this  present  visitation  of  God  to  the  Gentiles 
is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  divine  attitude  toward  them. 
The  quotation  serves  to  voice  God's  approval  of  the  present 
extension  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  although  it  is  fulfilled 
by  a  future  work  among  them. 

THE  MANNER  OF  QUOTATION 

The  manner  in  which  James  introduces  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotation  indicates  that  he  was  not  counting  it  as 
being  fulfilled  by  the  present  calling-out  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  introduces  the  quotation  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
that  he  is  applying  the  truth  in  it  to  the  present  situation 
rather  than  saying  that  its  fulfillment  is  found  in  the  church. 

Note  that  James  states  that  God's  present  dealings  with 
the  Gentiles  agrees  with  the  words  of  the  prophets.  Care¬ 
fully  consider  the  fact  that  he  does  not  introduce  the  Old 
Testament  quotation  with  the  familiar  formula  which  indi¬ 
cates  fulfillment.  He  did  not  write,  "Simeon  hath  rehearsed 
how  first  God  visited  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people  for  his  name  that  it  might  he  fvlfilled;  as  it  is 
written.”  Rather,  he  wrote,  ‘‘And  to  this  agree  the  words  of 
prophets,  as  it  is  written.” 

Acts  15:16  is  the  sole  New  Testament  use  of  the  word 
‘‘agree”  in  introducing  a  prophetic  quotation.  Other  quota¬ 
tions  in  Acts  are  introduced  as  follows:  ‘‘For  it  is  written” 
(1:20) ;  ‘‘This  is  that  which  hath  been  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel”  (2:16-21);  ‘‘For  David  saith  concerning  Him”  (2:25); 
‘‘He  [David]  saith”  (2:34);  ‘‘David  thy  servant  didst  say” 
(4:25) ;  ‘‘As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  prophets”  (7:42- 
43);  ‘‘As  saith  the  prophet”  (7:49-60);  ‘‘Now  the  passage 
of  the  Scripture  which  he  was  reading  was  this”  (8:32-33); 
‘‘Beware,  therefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  is  spoken 
in  the  prophets”  (13:40-41);  ‘‘For  so  hath  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  us  saying”  (13:47);  ‘‘Well  spake  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  Isaiah  .  .  .  saying”  (28:26).  Now  all  of  these  quota¬ 
tions  were  cited  with  the  intent  of  indicating  their  ful¬ 
fillment. 

The  use  of  the  word  "agree”  in  introducing  the  Old 
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Testament  prophecy  here  clearly  points  to  something  other 
than  fulfillment.  What  it  indicates  is  simply  that  what  God 
is  now  doing  among  the  Gentiles  is  in  harmony  with  Old 
Testament  prophecies.  The  word  “agree,”  from  the  Greek 
ov^cpov^o),  means  to  sound  together,  to  be  in  accord,  or  to 
harmonize.  Consider  its  usage  in  the  following:  “If  two  of 
you  agree  together  concerning  anything  .  .  (Matt.  18:19) ; 
“And  with  the  old,  the  patch  from  the  new  will  not 
agree  .  .  .”  (Luke  6:36);  “It  was  agreed  between  you  to 
tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  .  .  .“  (Acts  6:9);  “He  agreed 
with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  a  day  .  .  .”  (Matt.  20:2). 

What  James  is  saying  here  by  introducing  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotation  by  the  word  “agree”  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
note  struck  by  the  prophets  harmonizes  with  the  note  of 
present  fact.  Harmony  not  identity  is  indicated.  The  some¬ 
what  composite  quotation,  presumably  and  principally  from 
Amos  9:11-12,  is  not  introduced  as  predicting  God's  visit 
to  the  Gentiles  but  as  giving  something  in  harmony  with 
such  a  visit.  If  God  has  it  in  His  heart  to  save  them  in  the 
future,  then  His  present  work  is  agreeable  to  such  a  heart 
attitude. 

Thus  James  introduces  a  harmony  of  principle.  For  God 
now  to  take  out  of  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  His  name 
agrees  in  principle  with  that  yet-future  gracious  visitation. 
Incidentally,  James  employed  the  only  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ecy  in  which  the  Gentiles  are  said  to  be  called  by  God’s 
name  (Amos  9:11-12). 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OP  THE  QUOTATION 

The  time-words  by  which  the  quotation  from  Amos  is 
related  to  God's  present  work  among  the  Gentiles  introduces 
harmony  also  into  the  time  relationship  between  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  Gentiles  in  this  age  and  His  future  Messianic 
purposes,  and  they  clearly  indicate  that  the  prophecy  does 
not  have  its  fulfillment  in  the  church. 

The  Greek,  apoiTov,  translated  first,  at  the  first,  or  for  the 
first  time,  (v.  14)  implies  a  succession.  If  a  first  visitation 
is  stated,  then  a  second  is  implied.  We  should  expect  the 
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second  to  be  found  in  the  same  passage.  Mark  16 :9,  12  gives 
a  perfect  illustration  of  this  use  of  “first”  and  “after  this”: 
“He  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene  .  .  .  After  that  [or, 
after  these  things]  he  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two 
of  them.  .  .  .” 

The  first  event  is  the  visitation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
“After  this”  (psTd  tavra,  after  these  things)  of  verse  16 
is  the  second  time-word  in  the  passage.  It  introduces  the 
second  visitation  implied  by  the  word  “first.”  “After  this” 
would  be  meaningless  if  it  did  not  sustain  a  temporal  rela¬ 
tion  to  “first.” 

The  first  event  is  the  visitation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
second,  the  rebuilding  of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  takes  place 
after  this.  It  is  to  utterly  neglect  the  significant  time-words 
to  identify  as  one  and  the  same  the  two  events  so  clearly 
said  to  be  in  succession. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  “after  these  things”  of 
verse  16  is  NOT  A  PART  of  the  original  quotation,  but  it 
is  substituted  by  James  in  place  of  a  temporal  phrase  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  original  prophecy  for  the  very  purpose  of 
making  it  clear  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled 
in  the  Gentile  inclusion  in  the  church.  The  quotation  from 
Amos  9:11-12  begins  with  the  phrase  “in  that  day.”  If  James 
had  wanted  to  say  that  Amos’  prophecy  was  being  fulfilled  in 
the  church,  he  would  have  used  the  prophecy  as  originally 
written.  If  you  read  James’  introduction  to  the  prophecy 
substituting  “in  that  day”  for  “after  this,”  you  will  readily 
see  that  such  a  reading  would  make  the  prophecy  find  its 
fulfillment  in  the  church.  To  demonstrate :  “First  God  visited 
the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name  .  .  . 
In  that  day  I  will  return.  And  I  will  build  again  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  David  .  .  .” 

Actually  James  projected  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  tabernacle  of  David  into  the  same  time  prophesied  by 
Amos.  Each  begins,  however,  with  a  different  point  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Amos  was  prophesying  concerning  a  yet-future  deliver¬ 
ance  following  world-wide  dispersion  and  great  tribulation 
(Amos  9:9-10).  “In  that  day”  God  will  raise  up  the  taber- 
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nacle  of  David.  James  has  as  his  point  of  reference  God's 
present  work  among  the  Gentiles.  By  changing  the  original 
“in  that  day”  of  Amos  to  “after  these  things,"  he  projects 
the  prophecy  into  the  time  intended  by  the  prophet. 

The  time  schedule  indicated  by  “first”  and  “after  this” 
in  Acts  16:13-18  is  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  Chapters  2  and  3  present  church  truth, 
and  “after  these  things”  (Rev.  4:1)  the  day  of  the  Lord 
with  its  fulfillment  of  Messianic  promises  follows. 

Not  only  do  the  time-words  “first”  and  “after  this”  indi¬ 
cate  two  successive  events,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
salvation  of  Gentiles  is  mentioned  indicates  two  distinct 
works  among  them.  At  the  present  time  God  is  calling  out 
of  them  a  people  for  his  name,  but  after  this  **aU  the  Gentiles 
upon  whom  his  name  is  called,”  may  seek  after  the  Lord. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  phrase,  “I  will  return”  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  the  personal  return  of  Christ.  It  is  but 
an  emphatic  way  of  saying  “I  will  build  again.”  But  the 
great  lexicographer  Thayer  points  out  that  “I  will  return” 
refers  to  the  return  of  Messiah  and  is  not  simply  an  emphatic 
way  of  saying  “I  will  build  again.”  The  demand  for  a  second 
divine  viestation  implied  in  a  “first,”  and  the  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  “I  will  return”  to  the  second  time-words, 
“after  this,”  makes  the  common  sense  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  mean  that  a  personal  visitation  of  the  Messiah  is 
expected.  This  certainly  harmonizes  with  the  great  mass  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy  about  a  literal,  glorious  reign  upon 
the  earth. 

In  conclusion,  therefore.  Acts  16:13-18  is  properly  under¬ 
stood  as  dispensationally  interpreted,  as  follows:  (1)  God  is 
now  doing  a  new  thing:  calling  out  of  the  Gentiles  a  people 
for  His  name,  and  (2)  After  this.  He  will  return  to  earth 
to  fulfill  the  covenant  with  David. 

James  introduced  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Amos,  to  show  a  twofold  agreement  between  it 
and  the  fact  that  Gentiles  are  now  included  in  the  church. 
First,  there  is  the  harmony  of  principle.  God  will  save 
Gentiles  in  the  future.  This  the  prophet  states.  And  if  He 
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will  save  them  in  the  future,  His  present  visitation  of  them  is 
in  harmony  with  this  gracious  attitude. 

Second,  there  is  the  harmony  of  time.  James  changes  the 
quotation  from  Amos  by  replacing  “in  that  day”  with  “after 
this”  so  as  to  bring  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  a  restored 
Israel  into  a  temporal  harmony  with  what  God  is  doing  at 
the  present  time:  now  the  Gentiles;  after  this,  the  Jews. 

James  was  confronted  by  a  twofold  problem.  He  was 
faced  with  a  background  of  Jewish  hostility  to  the  Gentiles. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  it  was  God’s  gracious 
purpose  to  save  the  Gentiles  and  include  them  in  the  church. 
In  order  to  do  it  from  Scripture,  he  had  to  appeal  to  the 
yet-future  plan  of  God  to  save  them.  He  was  also  brought 
face  to  face  with  explaining  how  God  could  set  aside  the 
promises  of  national  salvation  to  the  Jew  in  favor  of  calling 
out  a  people  from  the  Gentiles.  This  he  does  by  pointing  out 
that  after  His  present  out-calling  of  Gentiles,  God  will  once 
again  undertake  for  the  nation  in  the  personal  return  of 
Christ. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  following  article  by  Dr.  Unger  i*  taken 
from  hit  manuscript  “Principles  of  Expository  Preaching," 
which  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  book  form  by  Zondervan 
Publishing  House  in  1955.  This  article  is  printed  by  permission 
of  the  publisher. 

The  greatest  single  need  of  the  contemporary  church  is 
undoubtedly  the  strengthening  of  the  local  pulpit.  This 
fact  is  not  difficult  to  realize  in  the  light  of  distressing 
present-day  conditions  in  this  phase  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  and  in  view  of  the  key  place  pastoral  preaching 
holds  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  divine  program.  The 
progress  of  God's  work  depends  primarily  on  the  local 
church,  and  the  local  pastor  has  the  most  strategic  position 
for  weal  or  woe  in  this  important  activity.  In  no  way  can 
the  individual  pulpit  be  strengthened  for  its  momentous 
task  than  by  a  diligent  return  to  the  Bible  injunction: 
“Preach  the  Word.”  The  benefits  of  such  a  ministry  are 
incalculable. 

THE  BENEFITS  OP  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING 
Expository  Preaching  Gives  the  Preacher  Authority  and 
Power.  Holy  Scripture  as  inspired  of  God,  literally  “God- 
breathed”  (2  Tim.  3:16),  possesses  a  potent  quality  when 
preached  by  one  who  believes  what  he  preaches  is  in  truth 
the  “Word  of  God.”  The  authority  and  power  which  the 
inspired  Oracles  possess  become  manifest  in  the  pulpit 
ministry  of  the  faithful  Bible  expositor.  He  speaks,  yet  the 
thrilling  fact  is  true,  God  at  the  same  time  speaks  through 
Him.  He  is  conscious  of  inadequacy,  yet  finds  his  task 
attended  by  divine  authority.  He  is  aware  of  weakness, 
but  discovers  the  power  of  God  operating  in  the  Word 
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he  preaches,  which  is  “livinsr  and  active,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword  .  .  .  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
of  soul  and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow  and  quick 
to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.**  (Heb. 
4:12). 

The  Apostle  Paul’s  experiences  at  Thessalonica  furnish 
an  inspiring  example  to  every  preacher  how  wonderfully 
effective  a  Bible-centered  ministry  can  be.  As  a  result  of 
the  faithful  proclamation  of  God’s  truth,  the  Apostle 
could  say  “our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only, 
but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  much 
assurance  .  .  .  and  ye  became  imitators  of  us  and  of  the 
Lord,  having  received  the  word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  (1  Thess.  1:5-6). 

More  than  this  the  Apostle  could  say  that  as  a  result 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  the  Thessalonian  converts 
became  exemplary  believers,  not  only  famous  for  their 
own  consistency  of  life  and  testimony,  but  also  for  their 
missionary  zeal  in  sending  forth  the  word,  which  had 
wrought  so  blessedly  in  their  own  lives,  to  others.  “Ye 
became  an  ensample  to  all  that  believe  not  only  in  Mace¬ 
donia  and  in  Achaia,  but  in  every  place  your  faith  to 
God-ward  is  gone  forth  ...  (1  Thess.  1:7-8). 

This  note  of  divine  authority  and  accompanying  power 
attending  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  a 
benefit  lightly  to  be  esteemed  by  any  minister.  The  blessings 
to  himself  and  to  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers  are 
so  great  that  no  preacher,  if  not  out  of  consideration  for 
himself,  in  view  of  others,  can  afford  to  miss  them.  This 
is  the  glory  and  the  excellency  of  the  ministerial  vocation. 
Losing  this,  the  minister  loses  the  “pearl  of  great  price.** 
Forfeiting  this  blessing  both  for  himself  and  his  hearers, 
like  the  Ephesian  church,  which  had  left  its  first  love  to 
Christ,  the  minister  must  “remember  .  .  .  whence  he  has 
fallen**  and  “repent  and  do  the  first  works**  (Rev.  2:5). 

But  there  is  always  a  subtle  temptation  for  the  preacher 
to  substitute  human  opinions  and  ideas  for  divine  authority. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  “springboard  sermon**  that 
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takes  a  text  merely  as  a  starting  point  to  discuss  something 
other  than  the  Word  of  God  and  buttresses  its  arguments 
and  reinforces  its  appeal  with  numerous  citations  of  compe¬ 
tent  human  authorities  but  with  scarcely  a  quotation  of 
corroborating  Scripture.  Adhering  closely  to  the  Scripture 
will  guard  the  preacher  from  this  snare. 

There  is  also  the  perpetual  peril  of  substituting  human 
interest  and  human  problems  for  divine  power.  While 
human  interest  is  vital  to  good  preaching  and  good  preach¬ 
ing  always  addresses  itself  to  the  human  problem,  yet  both 
become  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset  when  they  depart 
from  the  Scriptural  order  and  give  secondary  place  or 
little  place  at  all  to  divine  power.  Preachers  who  do  not 
expound  the  Scriptures  are  unprotectingly  exposed  to  this 
danger,  while  even  Bible  preachers  who  are  not  constantly 
alert  in  stressing  what  the  Word  of  God  stresses  find  them¬ 
selves  lopsided  in  their  presentation  of  these  matters. 

For  example,  in  the  story  of  the  paralytic  let  down 
through  the  roof  and  healed  by  Jesus  (Mark  2:1-12)  one 
might  be  sidetracked  by  the  human  interest  of  the  account 
to  dwell  on  Oriental  architecture,  paralysis  as  a  type  of 
sin,  or  the  .relationship  between  sin  and  suffering,  and 
quite  neglect  the  main  point  of  the  passage,  *'that  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  has  authority  on  the  earth  to 
forgive  sins.*’ 

Again,  in  the  account  of  Paul’s  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  (2 
Cor.  12:1-10),  the  human  need  might  easily  be  dealt  with 
in  such  a  way,  with  profitless  discussion  about  what  the 
“thorn”  was,  that  the  truth  emphasizing  the  divine  power 
might  be  completely  neglected.  The  important  note  to  be 
sounded  is  that  which  rings  the  changes  on  the  power  of 
God.  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness.” 

The  divine  authority  and  power  which  rest  upon  the 
true  herald  of  the  Word  of  Gkxl  must  be  continually  guarded 
against  loss  or  diminution.  The  Bible  preacher  must  ever 
be  on  watch  against  departing  from  the  vantage  point 
where  what  he  says  bears  the  authority  of  “Thus  said  the 
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Lord."  In  proportion  as  his  sermons  depart  from  this  posi¬ 
tion  and  are  watered  down  by  men’s  thoughts  and  opinions, 
or  featured  by  human  interest  and  human  problems  to 
the  point  of  relegating  the  power  of  God  to  a  secondary 
place,  in  proportion  do  they  lose  the  note  of  divine  auth¬ 
ority  and  forfeit  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  power. 

Expository  Preaching  Provides  an  Inexhaustible  Store 
of  Sermonic  Material.  Ministers  who  do  not  systematically 
"preach  the  Word,”  who  have  never  been  taught  to  "rightly 
divide  its  truth"  and  to  set  forth  the  wonders  of  its  plan 
and  purpose,  are  continually  at  wit’s  end  how  to  get  suitable 
homiletical  material.  Many  a  sincere  pastor  desperately 
scours  the  latest  book  of  sermons  by  some  successful  pul¬ 
piteer,  or  depends  upon  Spurgeon  or  Jowett  for  any  ex¬ 
pository  efforts  with  which  he  may  occasionally  regale  his 
congregation.  One  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  detect  Truett 
or  Talmadge  being  preached  from  the  pulpit  instead  of 
the  Word. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Spurgeon  or  Jowett,  Truett  or 
Talmadge  make  good  pulpit  fare  even  when  warmed  over 
and  served  second-hand.  But  it  is  tragic  that  many  minis¬ 
ters  have  not  been  trained  or  encouraged  to  come  them¬ 
selves  to  the  same  exhaustless  fountain  of  truth  and  in¬ 
spiration  that  these  great  preachers  came  to  and  to  get 
their  sermon  material  first-hand  and  fresh  from  God  as 
they  did. 

The  preacher  who  will  honor  the  Word  of  God  by  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  has  unity  and  coherence,  that  it  actually  un¬ 
folds  the  divine  plan  and  purpose  from  eternity  past  to 
eternity  future,  and  who  will  diligently  study  it  in  this 
attitude  of  reverent  faith,  will  be  more  and  more  amazed 
at  its  wonders  and  find  himself  possessed  of  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  store  of  thrilling  and  heart-warming  truth,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  basis  of  more  sermons  than  he  could  preach 
in  a  lifetime. 

There  truly  is  no  dearth  of  preaching  material  for  the 
man  who  cultivates  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  itself. 
The  well  is  deep  and  the  supply  of  refreshment  unfailing. 
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Ab  the  man  of  God  ponders  prayerfully  over  the  sacred  page, 
he  will  find  himself  less  and  less  dependent  upon  human 
aids  and  more  and  more  completely  cast  upon  the  tuition 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  as  the  man  of  God  becomes 
more  completely  Spirit-taught  in  the  things  of  God  that 
his  preaching  rises  to  its  greatest  excellency. 

The  deeply  spiritual  student  of  the  sacred  page  will 
find  a  freshness  and  a  vigor  in  his  message  which  will  not 
require  caeseless  searching  for  novel  illustrations  from 
men’s  pen.  The  Word  will  begin  to  suggest  illustrations 
from  its  own  pages,  which  will  frequently  be  found  to  be 
more  forceful  than  those  gleaned  from  life  and  secular 
literature,  although  the  latter,  of  course,  will  always  have 
a  legitimate  place  in  sermonizing.  True  Bible  preaching, 
however,  will  keep  such  illustrative  material,  often  so  ex¬ 
cessive  in  some  men's  sermons,  strictly  in  the  proper  place. 

As  the  preacher  strives  to  know  and  preach  the  Word, 
he  will  find  such  a  wealth  of  inspiring  scriptural  themes 
crowding  in  upon  him  for  attention  and  treatment  that 
he  will  covet  his  sermon  time,  whatever  length  it  is,  whether 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  or  more,  to  an  ever-increasing 
degree  for  the  presentation  of  Biblical  truth  illuminated 
by  illustrations  taken  from  the  Bible  itself.  Non-scriptural 
material,  whether  illustrational  or  purely  factual,  will  be 
subject  to  more  keen  discrimination  before  it  is  admitted 
to  the  sacred  domain  of  the  pulpit. 

Nothing  like  Bible  study  and  Bible  preaching  can  con¬ 
dition  a  true  expositor  to  be  discriminating  in  the  choice 
of  the  type  and  quality  of  the  illustrations  he  permits  him¬ 
self  to  use  in  his  messages.  The  Bible  preacher  will  find 
himself  no  longer  taken  up,  as  once  he  may  have  been, 
with  the  superficial,  ultra-emotional  variety  of  story  that 
is  often  of  extremely  dubious  factual  content.  He  will 
begin  to  demand  that  illustrative  material  be  on  the  same 
high  level  of  spirituality  and  solidness  that  characterizes 
the  holy  truth  he  expounds. 

Expository  Preaching  Meets  Human  Needs,  The  fact 
that  the  Christian  pulpit  in  proclaiming  the  Word  of  God 
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faces  the  realities  of  life  and  provides  for  the  deepest  needs 
of  the  human  heart  makes  it  a  vitally  necessary  institution 
in  a  free  world.  As  Bible  preaching:  declines,  men  degener¬ 
ate  morally  and  spiritually  and  become  slaves  to  sin  and 
self.  When  this  happens,  there  is  only  an  additional  step 
to  becoming  slaves  politically  with  the  loss  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  to  communism,  fascism  or  some  other  foreign 
ideology. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  needs  of  the  human  race 
is  deliverance  from  the  penalty  and  power  of  sin.  The 
Bible  sets  forth  in  unmistakable  terms  both  the  reality  of 
sin  and  the  absolute  need  of  deliverance  from  it.  Bible 
preaching,  therefore,  does  not  dodge  this  vital  point,  but 
meets  it  fully.  Non-Biblical  preaching,  however,  frequently 
denies  or  ignores  the  reality  of  human  depravity  and  hence 
offers  no  adequate  way  of  salvation.  The  result  is  that  it 
fails  the  human  soul  in  its  most  crucial  need  of  all. 

Failing  the  human  soul  in  its  most  crucial  need  of  sal¬ 
vation  from  sin,  humanistic  preaching,  the  heralding  of 
the  “social  gospel,**  or  the  proclamation  of  salvation  by 
character  or  good  works,  or  any  other  non-Biblical  message 
fails  to  meet  the  human  need  in  all  other  important  spiritual 
requirements.  These  messages  give  no  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion,  guarantee  no  true  peace  or  joy  for  this  life,  nor  offer 
any  solid  hope  for  eternity. 

However,  as  the  Christian  preacher  faithfully  expounds 
the  Word  of  God,  all  these  and  hosts  of  other  important 
questions  will  be  answered  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
and  a  radiant  faith  imparted,  assuring  joy  and  full  spiritual 
satisfaction  in  this  life  and  radiant  exi)ectancy  for  the  life 
to  come. 

But  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  will  not 
only  meet  the  individual  hearer’s  need.  It  will  meet  the 
need  of  the  group,  or  the  nation  or  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  as  well.  The  des¬ 
perate  confusion  rampant  in  a  distraught  world  today  is 
due  to  the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  by  great  segments 
of  the  world*s  population.  A  simple  return  to  faith  and 
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obedience  in  the  Word  of  God  and  its  faithful  proclamation 
from  every  Christian  pulpit  would  do  more  to  bring  about 
rest  and  stability  to  a  bewildered  and  war-tom  world  than 
all  our  panicky  plans,  the  frantic  deliberations  of  men,  and 
the  feverish  build-up  of  armaments.  The  Word  of  God  is 
the  sure  panacea  for  our  national  and  international  sickness. 

Expository  Preaching  Produces  Mature  Well-Taught 
Christians.  It  fills  our  churches  with  truly  regenerated  and 
Spirit-filled  men  and  women,  aggressive  in  the  work  of 
God,  and  joyous  in  Christian  fellowship.  In  contrast,  non- 
Biblical  preaching  results  in  the  wholesale  admission  of 
unregenerate  men  and  women  into  church  membership.  This 
sad  condition  is  inevitable  where  the  Bible  plan  of  salvation 
is  not  clearly  set  forth  nor  clear  Scriptural  truth  presented 
on  what  the  Christian  life  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  lived. 
The  writer  distinctly  remembers  the  lament  of  the  aged 
and  godly  president  of  a  large  seminary,  where  he  was  a 
student  in  the  early  1930's,  that  our  churches  are  rapidly 
being  filled  with  unregenerate  members. 

Such  a  condition  can  mean  only  one  thing.  The  church 
becomes  largely  a  lecture  hall  for  discourses  on  morality 
and  character  building,  instead  of  a  meeting  place  for  the 
public  declaration  of  the  divine  way  of  salvation  and  de¬ 
liverance  from  sin.  It  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
social  club  than  an  assembly  of  saints  for  fellowship  in 
the  Spirit.  It  assumes  the  character  of  an  agency  for 
promoting  the  selfish  interests  of  its  members  rather  than 
a  missionary  vehicle  for  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  utter¬ 
most  part  of  the  earth. 

Having  no  clear  understanding  or  experience  of  God’s 
redemptive  grace,  the  non-Bible  preaching  church  cannot 
be  expected  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  People 
must  first  experience  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  themselves 
before  they  are  willing  to  carry  it  to  others. 

However,  there  are  numerous  churches  today  that  preach 
a  clear  message  of  personal  salvation  from  the  penalty  of 
sin  through  faith  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  and  consist 
of  truly  regenerated  members,  but  suffer  great  weakness 
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because  of  lack  of  instruction  in  the  Word.  The  result  is 
the  believers  are  stunted  in  srrowth  and  experience.  They 
have  experienced  the  power  of  deliverance  from  the  penalty 
of  sin,  but  know  practically  nothing  of  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  the  Spirit-filled  life  of  victory  and  full 
blessing. 

Over  against  this  condition  of  weakness,  Biblical  preach¬ 
ing  creates  stalwart  Christian  character  and  produces  strong 
spiritual  churches  aggressively  evangelistic  and  world-wide 
in  missionary  outlook  and  outreach.  It  fortifies  people  with 
the  truth  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  to  with.stand  tempta¬ 
tion  and  the  strain  of  modern  life.  It  sets  men's  affections 
on  things  above  and  not  on  things  of  the  world  (Col.  3:1-3), 
generates  a  love  for  God  and  man,  and  inspires  a  spirit 
of  service  and  consecration  that  makes  those  who  hear  it 
and  receive  it  eminently  useful  to  their  day  and  generation. 

In  the  light  of  the  tremendous  present-day  need  for 
Bible  preaching  and  in  consideration  of  the  widespread 
evils  which  prevail  because  of  a  lack  of  such  preaching, 
together  with  the  vast  benefits  which  accrue  both  to  preacher 
and  hearers  alike  from  a  Bible-centered  ministry,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  treatise  to  encourage  every  preacher  to  give 
himself  more  completely  to  this  glorious  work. 

Every  minister  can  be  a  Bible  preacher  if  he  will  study 
to  show  himself  approved  unto  God  “a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  truth"  <2 
Tim.  2:15).  Why  should  he  not  be  such  a  preacher?  *Tt  is 
the  preaching  that  God  has  bidden  him  preach.  It  is  the 
preaching  which  draws  down  heavei^  approval  and  counts 
for  the  most  in  time  and  eternity.  Preaching  the  Bible 
brings  the  highest  joy  to  the  preacher,  and  does  the  most 
good  for  the  hearers.”'  Brethren,  let  us  preach  the  Word! 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  EXPOSITORY  METHOD 

If  one  accepts  the  plain  injunctions  of  the  Bible  in 
general  and  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy 
to  "preach  the  Word”  (2  Tim.  4:2)  in  particular,  it  is  quite 


'Farit  D.  Whitetell,  The  Art  •/  Biblieml  Preaching,  p.  160. 
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obvious  that  the  principal  task  of  the  preacher  is  to  proclaim 
the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  To  define  “the  main  business”  of  the  minister 
in  these  terms,  as  R.  Ames  Montgomery  correctly  does, 
however,  is  scarcely  an  “assumption,”  as  he  maintains,*  but 
in  the  light  of  scriptural  testimony,  a  fact.  Moreover,  the 
fact  suggests  the  basic  reason  of  the  importance  of  exposi* 
tory  preaching. 

But  the  importance  of  the  expository  method  is  not  only 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  fits  into  the  main  business  of 
the  preacher.  It  also  meets  the  supreme  need  of  the  hearer. 
No  matter  how  scientifically  enlightened  or  culturally  pro¬ 
gressive  men  may  become,  there  will  never  be  a  diminution 
of  their  need  for  the  Word  of  God.  Especially  this  will 
not  be  the  case  in  a  time  such  as  ours  when  the  Bible  is 
becoming  increasingly  unknown  and  misunderstood  and  the 
“day  of  Bible  knowledge  as  our  fathers  understood  it  is 
quite  gone,  a  loss  that  may  entail  deeper  consequences  in 
national  life  and  outlook  than  any  of  us  yet  comprehend.”' 

Great  contrariety  of  opinion  and  considerable  confusion 
exist  concerning  the  question  precisely  what  expository 
preaching  is.  Many  homileticians  define  it  principally  on 
the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  passage  or  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  expounded,  whether  a  verse  or  a  number  of  verses, 
or  a  larger  unit  involving  chapters  or  books.  For  example, 
Andrew  Blackwood  stipulates  “a  Bible  passage  longer  than 
two  or  three  consecutive  verses.”  F.  B.  Meyer  specifies  “the 
consecutive  treatment  of  some  book  or  extended  portion  of 
Scripture.”' 

However  if  a  clear  and  unconfused  definition  is  to  be 
arrived  at,  the  valid  criterion,  it  would  seem,  is  not  the 
length  of  the  portion  treated,  whether  a  single  verse  or 
a  larger  unit,  but  the  manner  of  treatment.  No  matter  what 
the  length  of  the  portion  explained  may  be,  if  it  is  handled 
in  such  a  way  that  its  real  and  essential  meaning  as  it 

*Exp0titorf  Prexchint,  p.  S6. 

'Jamet  Black,  Th«  Mystery  •/  Premcking,  p.  157. 

*  Expository  Premckiug  of  Today,  p.  13. 
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existed  in  the  mind  of  the  particular  Biblical  writer  and 
in  the  light  of  the  over-all  context  of  Scripture  is  made 
plain  and  applied  to  the  present-day  needs  of  the  hearers, 
it  may  properly  be  said  to  be  expository  preaching. 

Expository  Preaching  Is  First  and  Foremost  Biblical 
Preaching.  It  is  emphatically  not  preaching  about  the  Bible, 
but  preaching  the  Bible.  ‘*What  saith  the  Lord"  is  the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  expository  preaching.  It  begins  in  the 
Bible  and  ends  in  the  Bible  and  all  that  intervenes  springs 
from  the  Bible.  In  other  words,  expository  preaching  is 
Bible-centered  preaching.  Whatever  extra-Biblical  material 
is  employed — illustrations  from  human  experience,  history, 
archeology,  philosophy,  art  or  science — must  be  purely  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  strictly  fitted  into  one  single  aim — ^to  elucidate 
the  portion  of  Scripture  chosen,  whatever  its  length,  and 
enforce  its  claims  upon  the  hearers. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  popular  "springboard  ser¬ 
mon"  which  employs  a  Bible  passage  as  a  starting  point 
for  a  discourse  on  morality  or  sociology,  or  some  other 
worthy  but  not  strictly  Biblical  subject,  is  not  expository. 
The  exceedingly  common  homiletical  practice  of  our  day 
of  using  the  Bible  as  a  mere  textual  anthology  from  which 
to  choose  seedling  thoughts  for  sermons  on  current  events 
or  social  betterment  is  a  far  cry  from  expository  preach¬ 
ing  and  is  an  indication  of  the  spiritual  superficiality  of 
our  age. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  unparalleled  proportions  that  many 
present-day  ministers  preach  as  if  the  Bible  were  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  isolated  religious  aphorisms  or  anec¬ 
dotes,  unconnected  to  one  another  and  to  the  general  con¬ 
text  out  of  which  they  are  taken,  or  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

Expository  Preaching  Is  Biblically  Instructive  Preaching. 
As  Montgomery  says,  "the  expository  preacher  purposes 
above  everything  else  to  make  clear  the  teaching  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Bible."*  The  average  church  member  today, 
even  in  many  churches  that  are  otherwise  soundly  evan¬ 
gelistic  and  missionary,  is  a  Biblical  illiterate  because  of 
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a  lack  of  atimulatinsr  Bible  instruction  from  the  pulpit. 
People  in  the  pew  will  not  study  the  Bible  if  preachers 
in  the  pulpit  do  not  study  it  and  preach  it.  A  love  for  the 
Word  in  the  pulpit  is  bound  to  produce  a  love  for  the  Word 
in  the  pew. 

The  Bible  expositor  must  not  only  be  a  student  of  the 
Word,  he  must  be  a  teacher  as  well.  Me  must  feed  Christ’s 
sheep  (John  21:17).  He  must  be  like  man  that  is  a 
householder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old”  (Matt.  13:52).  In  a  special  sense  the  pastor, 
who  is  located  indefinitely  in  one  place,  must  be  a  teacher. 
”And  he  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some,  prophets; 
and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers” 
(Eph.  4:11). 

It  is  clear  that  the  gift  of  pastoring  and  that  of  teach¬ 
ing  are  closely  associated.  The  pastor  must  be  a  teacher. 
If  he  is  to  be  a  faithful  shepherd  he  must  be  a  Bible 
expositor  because  his  business  is  to  teach  the  Scriptures. 
Yet  the  Bible  expositor  must  be  more  than  a  teacher.  He 
must  be  a  preacher  as  well,  for  true  expository  preaching, 
although  it  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  teaching,  goes 
beyond  mere  impartation  of  an  intellectual  comprehension 
of  truth.  In  addition  it  embraces  appeal  to  the  emotions  and 
the  will. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  expounded  must  be  that 
**on  which  the  preacher  has  concentrated  head  and  heart, 
brain  and  brawn,  over  which  he  has  thought  and  wept  and 
prayed,  until  it  has  yielded  up  its  inner  secret,  and  the 
spirit  of  it  has  passed  into  his  spirit.’”  With  this  essential 
preparation  real  expository  preaching  takes  place,  when  the 
preacher  with  unction  and  power,  clearly  explains  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  dealt  with  and  effectually 
presses  its  truths  upon  the  needs  of  his  audience.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  does  Bible  teaching  become  expository  preach¬ 
ing. 

Expository  preaching  has  been  brought  into  disrepute 
in  some  quarters  because  it  has  occasionally  been  misrepre- 
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sented.  Biblical  teaching,  purely  analytical  and  abstract, 
divorced  from  spiritual  power  and  passion  and  unaddressed 
to  human  need,  has  paraded  as  Biblical  preaching.  But 
teaching,  no  matter  how  Biblical  in  content,  accurate  in 
interpretation,  or  coordinated  in  its  presentation  is  not 
expository  preaching,  if  it  does  not  bring  the  Word  of 
God  down  to  the  plane  where  men  live  and  with  the 
unction  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  challenge  them 
with  its  claims. 

Stricty  intellectual  Bible  teaching  may  possibly  have 
a  place  on  the  lecture  platform,  in  the  seminary  classroom 
or  in  the  Bible  conference  or  where  the  need  exists  mainly 
for  instruction  in  the  letter,  but  even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  questionable  whether  spiritual  fervor  or  con¬ 
cern  for  the  needs  of  the  hearers,  which  are  vital  elements 
of  preaching,  may  be  neglected.  The  very  nature  of  Biblical 
truth  and  the  constant  necessity  for  its  cleansing  ministry 
in  the  human  soul  make  the  purely  intellectual  approach 
to  it  extremely  hazardous. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  Bible  teaching  and 
expository  preaching  is  one  of  degree,  rather  than  of  kind. 
In  Bible  teaching  there  is  a  more  pronounced  appeal  to  the 
intellect  with  a  larger  degree  of  the  didactic  or  instruc¬ 
tional  element  and  less  appeal  to  the  emotional  and  voli¬ 
tional  faculties.  In  Bible  preaching,  however,  there  is  a 
greater  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  the  will  than  is  proper 
in  pure  instruction.  But  both  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  itself,  the  former  only  more  so  than  the  latter.  More¬ 
over,  both  are  inspirational  and  challenging  to  human  con¬ 
duct  and  action,  the  latter  only  more  so  than  the  former. 

Proper  understanding  of  what  true  expository  preaching 
is  would  save  many  a  church  from  a  ministry  that  is 
ostensibly  Biblical  and  expositional,  but  spiritually  barren, 
and  spare  many  a  Bible  conference  from  what  might  be 
called  ‘^intellectual  curiosity**  in  the  letter  of  Scripture 
without  vital  concern  for  the  spirit.  A  correct  conception 
of  what  Biblical  teaching  is,  moreover,  would  keep  many 
a  seminary  from  becoming  a  spiritual  “cemetery,**  where 
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zeal  and  power  are  buried  in  the  grave  of  theory  and  higher 
criticism,  or  even  spiritless  orthodoxy. 

Expository  Preaching  Is  Preaching  That  Expounds  the 
Scriptures  As  a  Coherent  and  Coordinated  Body  of  Revealed 
Truth.  The  true  expositor  not  only  believes  that  the  Bible 
is  a  unified  whole  with  definite  plan  and  purpose,  but  bends 
every  effort  to  understand  that  over-all  plan  and  purpose 
and  to  relate  whatever  portion  of  the  Scripture  he  may  be 
expounding,  whether  a  single  verse  or  larger  unit,  to  the 
whole. 

While  the  expository  method  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
length  of  the  passage  expounded,  as  has  been  noted,  the 
best  work  in  this  sphere  is  ordinarily  done  in  systematic 
verse  by  verse,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  book  by  book 
exposition.  *‘When  you  preach  from  the  Bible,"  as  Andrew 
W.  Blackwood  says,  "deal  with  it  as  it  is  written,  book  b> 
book,  and  as  a  rule  paragraph  by  paragraph."*  This  wise 
counsel  avoids  conducting  "a  sort  of  Cook’s  tour  through 
the  Holy  Scriptures."* 

But  even  a  "Cook’s  tour"  becomes  marvelously  illumi¬ 
nating  and  spiritually  edifying  when  it  is  conducted  by  a 
competent  guide  who  not  only  has  a  close-up  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  Scriptural  truths  but  who  is  also  acquainted 
with  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  God’s  revealed  ways  with  man 
and  is  able  to  fit  the  more  or  less  isolated  truths  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  into  the  larger  context  of  a  coherent  system  of  inter¬ 
pretation. 

It  is  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  system  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  will  open  up  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  a 
coordinated  whole,  that  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  chief 
barrier  against  expository  preaching  in  the  case  of  many 
ministers.  Unless  a  pastor  is  taught  such  a  system  in  semi¬ 
nary,  which  is  extremely  unlikely  in  the  average  theological 
institution  today,  he  either  remains  unequipped  for  ex¬ 
pository  work  as  a  result  of  this  deficiency,  or  by  sheer 

**'What  is  Wrong  with  Preaching  Today?”  in  The  Asburf  Seminarian 
(Winter,  19S3),  p.  18. 
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labor  and  searching  of  his  own,  fits  himself  for  this  im¬ 
portant  pastoral  task. 

While  there  have  been  great  expositors  of  Holy  Writ 
who  have  not  been  premillennialists,  the  premillennial  system 
of  interpretation,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  gives  impetus  to 
exposition  and  offers  the  key  that  unlocks  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible,  especially  the  extensive  and  important  prophetic 
portions.  This  system  solves  the  most  difficulties,  sets  in 
bolder  relief  the  marvelous  coherency  of  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  most  glorifies  the  Word  of  God,  and 
acts  as  the  greatest  incentive  for  systematic  expository  work. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  writer’s  firm  conviction  that  a 
thoroughly  open-minded  and  unbiased  study  of  the  pre¬ 
millennial  plan  of  interpretation  by  ministers  at  large  with 
the  observance  of  sound  Biblical  dispensational  distinctions 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about  a  revival 
of  expository  preaching  in  the  churches. 

Wholesale  spiritualizing  of  Old  Testament  prophecies 
to  Israel  by  their  application  to  the  New  Testament  church 
and  vain  attempts  to  identify  things  that  obviously  differ 
under  non-premillennial  interpretations  have  involved  so 
many  difficulties  and  seeming  discrepancies  that  many 
honest  minds  have  given  up  any  systematic  exposition  of 
the  Bible  altogether.  A  workable  system  of  interpretation 
would  effect  wonders  in  stimulating  interest  and  genuine 
effort  in  expository  preaching. 


Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

By  Earle  E.  Cairns,  Ph.D. 

EointNi’t  Non:  Dr.  Cairn*  U  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
HUtory,  Wheaton  (III.)  College.  Thi*  article  it  an  excerpt 
from  "A  Blueprint  for  Christian  Higher  Education,”  a  study 
by  Dr.  Cairns,  and  is  published  by  permission. 

What  is  philosophy  of  education?  It  is  based  upon 
the  general  philosophy  of  life  which  must  be  related  to  the 
methods  and  the  curriculum  of  education.  Thus  it  is  always 
related  as  a  means  to  general  philosophy  as  an  end.  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  education  may  be  defined  as  that  comprehensive 
and  systematic  set  of  theoretical  principles  derived  from 
general  philosophy  which  determine,  interpret,  and  evaluate 
the  nature,  materials,  methods,  and  functions  of  education. 
It  will  determine  the  motivation  of  the  teacher  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  educative  process.  It  also  provides  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  the  process  of  education  may  be  examined 
and,  where  necessary,  revised.  Since  our  general  philosophy 
is  theistic,  our  educational  philosophy  will  be  an  application 
of  theism  to  education. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION? 

The  definition  of  education  may  be  approached  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Many  assume  that 
it  derived  from  the  Latin  word,  edueere,  meaning  to  lead 
forth.  The  emphasis  then  is  on  education  as  expression  in 
which  the  latent  possibilities  in  the  student  are  drawn  out. 
The  word,  however,  comes  from  eduedt,  the  participial  stem 
of  the  verb  ednedre,  which  means  to  rear  or  to  bring  up 
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animals  or  young  children.'  The  emphasis  is  not  on  expres¬ 
sion  but  upon  impression  and  nurture.  One  writer  points 
out  that  Plato's  idea  of  education  could  be  best  expressed  by 
the  word  nurture'  Christ's  command  to  Peter  to  “Feed  my 
lambs’*  is  apropos  to  education  if  this  derivation  of  the  word 
be  adopted.  Mind,  emotions,  and  will  must  grow  by  the 
nourishment  which  the  educational  process  should  provide. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  modem  educators  of  the  progressive 
type  go  astray  because  they  leave  the  child  to  develop  only 
with  his  own  inner  resources  which  are  inadequate  for  the 
task.  Potentialities  within  must  have  nourishment  from 
without  if  there  is  to  be  development.  That  this  process  will 
take  time  is  evident  if  we  remember  that  our  word  school 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word,  schole,  meaning  leisure.  One 
can  be  trained  quickly  to  run  an  adding  machine,  but  leisure 
is  needed  to  attain  a  Christian  education  which  is  also  liberal 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

A  survey  of  many  definitions  of  education  indicate  that 
for  the  most  part  they  grow  out  of  the  general  philosophy 
which  the  educator  consciously  or  unconsciously  holds.  These 
philosophies  are  naturalistic,  humanistic,  or  theistic. 

Education,  according  to  some  in  the  naturalistic  tradi¬ 
tion,  may  be  defined  as  training  for  a  vocation  and  living  in 
society.  This  definition  may  be  described  as  animal  training! 
because  it  tends  to  stress  techniques  and  manual  skills  needed 
to  fit  one  to  make  a  living.  Learning  by  doing  through  pupil 
interest  and  teacher  guidance  is  emphMized.  Though  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  thoroughly  Christian,  can  profit  by  application 
of  this  stress  to  methodology,  it  cannot  be  a  basic  educa¬ 
tional  principle  because  it  grows  out  of  a  naturalistic  phil¬ 
osophy  which  views  nature  as  the  only  reality.  Such  a  view 

'Jamet  Murray,  ed.,  New  Ernglish  Dietitnarf  •«  Histtrieml  Primeiplei 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Preaa,  lS88*192t),  3:£  44.  Out  of  the  many  edu- 
catora,  whoae  writinga  were  checked,  three,  John  Groaa,  EJmemiUu  ftr 
life  (Naahrillc,  Abingdon-Cokeabu^  Preaa,  IMI),  pp.  11-83;  John  M. 
Price  and  othera,  A  Survey  •/  Reliyiouj  Edmeutiun^  (New  York,  T.  Nelaoo 
and  Sona,  1940),  p.  13;  and  Spencer  Leeaon,  Ckriitimu  EduemtUu,  p.  10, 
gare  attention  to  thia  derivation  of  education. 

'Leeaon,  CkritHem  Eduemtion,  3S-37. 
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may  demand  passivity  on  the  part  of  the  educand  who  is 
not  taught  how  to  think  but  what  to  think.  All  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  real  respect  for  human  personality  is  missing 
in  naturalistic  philosophies  of  education.  However,  it  ia 
worth  noting  that,  while  Dewey’s  view  of  education  as 
“continuous  reconstruction  of  experience”  is  based  upon 
naturalistic  philosophy,  he  does  have  a  regard  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  which  was  and  is  missing  in  the  naturalistic  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  totalitarian  states.  But  unless  Dewey’s 
cultivation  of  self-expression  is  controlled,  extreme  indi¬ 
vidualism  may  lead  to  anarchy  and  eventually  to  a  dictator¬ 
ship  which  denies  the  worth  of  personality. 

The  philosophies  of  humanism  have  inspired  many  differ¬ 
ent  definitions  of  education,  most  of  which  stress  culture  of 
intellect  as  the  essence  of  education.  This  idea  or  variation 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Abraham  Flexner, 
Robert  Hutchins,  John  U.  Nef,  J.  H.  Newman,  and  Norman 
Foerster.  'They  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  past  and  the  development  of  intellectual 
powers  can  be  combined  with  scientific  and  historic  knowl¬ 
edge  to  provide  leadership  for  the  world.* 

Encouragement  to  think  and  the  conservation  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  cultural  heritage  are  the  main  values  to  be 
observed  in  such  humanistic  views  of  education.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  these  definitions  usually  ignore  the  needs  of  man’s 
physical  nature  and  make  human  reason  as  important  as 
the  Sophists  made  it  in  ancient  Greece.  But  humanistic  edu¬ 
cation  may  degenerate  into  a  slavish  imitation  of  ancient  or 
medieval  thinkers  which  will  lead  to  a  dilettante  Ciceronian- 
ism  that  is  as  much  mere  training  in  mental  skills  as  the 
acquisition  of  the  skills  and  techniques  of  modern  industry 
is.  Man  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  educational  system,  and 
God  is  placed  at  the  circumference.  Such  definitions  em¬ 
phasize  the  humanizing  of  man  while  those  rooted  in  natural¬ 
ism  emphasize  the  socializing  of  man.  Both  may  be  useful 
in  developing  a  balanced  view  of  education  which  also  gives 
attention  to  the  religious  element. 


'N«f,  U,  S.  amd  CiviliMotiom,  p.  124. 
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A  definition  of  education  arising  from  a  theistic  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life  must  be  concerned  with  historic  Christianity. 
Christian  higher  education  may  be  defined  as  that  process 
of  nurture  of  the  individual  through  the  creative  teaching 
of  our  Hebrew-Christian  and  Greco-Roman  heritage  so  that, 
knowing  Christ  as  Savior,  he  may  grow  into  an  integrated 
whole,  the  free  man  of  God,  measured  by  the  stature  of 
Christ  and  fitted  for  every  good  work  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

This  definition  of  Christian  liberal  education  involves 
several  points  necessitating  further  development.  Educa¬ 
tion  should  always  deal  with  persons  as  ends  and  not  means. 
The  educator  must  not  become  so  immersed  in  the  science 
of  education  with  its  tests  and  measurements,  methods, 
charts,  graphs,  and  statistics  that  he  forgets  that  these  are 
means  and  not  ends.  Such  a  definition  would  also  exclude 
any  system  of  totalitarian  education  where  the  individual 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  the  glory  of  the  state.  The  growth  of 
body,  mind,  and  spirit — ^the  whole  person — as  an  end  in  a 
free  society  is  emphasized. 

Still  more  important  in  Christian  education  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Christian.  Christian  higher  education  should  be 
neither  a  mere  veneer  of  liberal  education  nor  a  plus,  created 
by  a  department  of  religion  or  required  chapel  attendance, 
but  should  be  concerned  with  the  education  of  Christians.  If 
the  educand  is  not  a  Christian,  it  should  lead  him  to  Christ. 
Real  Christian  education  is  impossible  where  neither  teacher 
nor  pupil  is  Christian.  Christian  education  finds  a  pattern 
for  this  view  in  John  20:31  in  the  statement  that  John’s 
gospel  was  written  to  exalt  Christ,  God’s  Son,  as  the  giver  of 
eternal  life.  The  teacher  may  be  a  Christian  and  education 
may  be  Christian  in  interpretation,  but  unless  the  educand 
is  redeemed  he  will  not  be  able  to  think  within  a  Christian 
frame  of  reference.  The  order  of  2  Timothy  3 :16-17  is  salva¬ 
tion  by  faith  in  the  Christ,  Who  is  presented  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  then  the  education  of  the  individual  for  life.  With 
Paul  in  1  Corinthians  3:11  we  would  declare  that  Christ  is 
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the  only  foundation  for  life,  for  the  process  of  education  for 
life  here  and  now,  as  well  as  for  life  hereafter  if  man  is  to 
develop  into  the  image  of  God  given  to  him  in  creation.* 
Education  thus  has  a  concern  for  the  heart  of  man.  This  is 
so  often  the  missing  ingredient  in  modern  secular  education. 
Christian  higher  education  may  have  value  as  a  **school- 
master  to  lead  men  to  Christ'*  if  the  student  is  not  already 
a  Christian.  The  ideal  Christian  college  will  be  a  community 
of  teachers  and  students  confessing  Christ  as  Savior  and 
Lord. 

The  Christian  philosophy  of  education,  like  that  which  is 
secular,  recognizes  that  there  is  a  common  body  of  factual 
data  based  upon  objective  natural  phenomena  and  human 
experience  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences.  This  constitutes  our  cul¬ 
tural  heritage.  The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  have  made  the 
largest  contributions  to  this  cultural  heritage.  These  facts 
are  alike  available  to  Christian  and  non-Christian  by  empiri¬ 
cal  and  rational  methods.  The  Christian  college  seeks  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sound  scholarship  based  upon  an  authoritative  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  a  mastery  of 
the  methods  essential  to  the  understanding  of  this  data  and 
its  application  in  life. 

There  is  also  a  place  for  the  culture  of  the  intellect  in 
Christian  education.  Man's  intellectual  powers  must  be  de¬ 
veloped.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "fear  of  the  Lord"  is 
declared  to  be  the  beginning  of  knowledge  in  Proverbs  9:10. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God,  man,  and  nature  can  best 
be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  redeemed  personality.  Knowl¬ 
edge  comes  to  us  from  our  cultural  heritage,  Judaism,  the 
church,  and  the  Greeks.  The  study  of  the  classical  languages 
and  literature  has  always  been  a  useful  part  of  education. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  claim  to  be  educated  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  Bible,  our  great  heritage  from  Judaism  and  first 
century  Christianity.  The  liberal  arts  and  the  Bible  give 

*8ce  Gcrrit  Vander  Lugt,  *'A  Philosophy  of  Christian  Education”  Ckrit- 
timm  Eduemti^u,  XXXI  :S  (September,  194t).  pp.  217>230  for  a  develop* 
ment  of  this  point. 
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knowledge  from  the  past  of  man  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  Modem  science,  which  reveals  the  majesty,  power,  and 
intelligence  of  the  Creator,  also  must  form  a  part  of  our 
knowledge. 

Christian  education,  however,  does  not  rest  content  with 
mere  information  but  endeavors  to  develop  understanding 
and  wisdom  concerning  the  factual  data  of  education.  This 
can  be  done  by  unifsring  or  synthesizing  all  things  in  the 
light  of  divine  revelation  in  dependence  upon  God.  We  do 
not  disagree  with  the  non-Christian  educator  concerning 
amply  demonstrated  facts  of  science  or  history,  but  we 
may  and  will  disagree  on  the  interpretations  of  these  facts. 
The  Christian  will  fit  them  into  a  Christian  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  while  the  other  will  fit  them  into  a  naturalistic  or  hu¬ 
manistic  frame  of  reference.  The  work  of  the  college  as  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  individual  teacher  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  eternal  and  absolute  values.  No  naturalistic, 
mechanistic  or  organismic  view  of  the  world  and  life  nor  any 
humanism,  which  ignore  the  depravity  of  man  and  instead 
posits  a  belief  in  his  inherent  goodness  and  automatic  per¬ 
fectibility  by  progess,  can  be  the  basis  for  integration  in 
education.  The  cultural  heritage  and  present  knowledge  must 
be  related  to  God  in  a  theistic  framework  of  thought. 

A  Christian  philosophy  of  education  emphasizing  the  theo- 
centric  view  seeks  to  formulate  a  unified  and  coherent  con¬ 
cept  of  God  and  His  Work  in  the  creation  of  nature  and 
man.  Thus  theistic  philosophy  becomes  the  central  integrating 
core  in  the  curriculum.  If  such  be  the  case  the  educational 
process  should  develop  the  complete  man  of  God  completely 
fitted  for  every  good  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man.  The  measure  of  this  complete  man  will  be  the 
stature  of  Christ  Who  is  the  Core  and  Integrator  of  the 
data  of  Christian  education.  Since  the  student  will  face  a 
world  interpreting  data  from  non-theistic  views,  he  must 
be  encouraged  not  only  to  know  these  other  views  but  also 
to  create  a  synthesis  from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  them  realize  the  truth  of  Romans  11:36,  “for 
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of  him,  and  through  him  and  to  him  are  all  things”  and 
see  his  knowledge  as  rooted  in  eternity. 

Finally,  development  of  heart,  head,  and  hand,  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  love  of  God  as  the  chief  duty  of 
man  so  that  the  redeemed  man  may  once  again  mirror  forth 
the  image  of  God,  here  and  hereafter.*  The  ethically  good, 
esthetically  pleasing,  and  philosophically  complete  will  of 
God  mentioned  as  the  aim  of  the  Christian  life  in  Romans 
12:2  must  become  the  major  goal  of  education  for  the 
educand.  Only  thus  will  he  glorify  God  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  apostle  in  1  Corinthians  10:32  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  activities  of  a  redeemed  man.  He  increasingly 
finds  rest  in  God's  love  and  glory,  knowing  that  he  is  not  a 
product  of  biological  evolution,  nor  an  autonomous  human 
being  without  values  apart  from  his  own  rationality. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATOR 

Christian  education  to  operate  effectively  within  the 
above  theistic  framework  must  develop  a  sound  pedagogical 
procedure.  The  Christian  teacher  may  accept  and  use  proved 
teaching  methods  from  whatever  source.  Basic  to  an  effec¬ 
tive  pedagogy,  using  the  best  proved  modem  methods,  is  an 
effective  teacher,  for  in  the  final  analysis  the  best  pedagogy 
and  philosophy  will  not  work  unless  used  and  applied  by 
a  competent  teacher.  The  most  important  fact  is  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  Teacher,  Christ,  which  must  be 
ranked  above  his  knowledge  of  things,  books,  or  men.* 
Intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  and  a  deep  love  for 
Christ  are  requisites  to  effective  teaching  because  one  with 
these  requisites  will  regard  the  students  as  potential  or 
actual  sons  of  God  whom  he  must  aid  in  becoming  conformed 
to  that  image  of  God,  lost  in  the  fall  and  restored  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  example  of  a  radiant,  honest,  scholarly  personality 
must  accompany  this  basic  practical  as  well  as  theoretic 
intellectual  theistic  orientation.  Students  usually  remember 

*2  Corinthians  3:18. 

'Charles  A.  Blanchard,  “The  Teacher’s  Personal  Relation  to  Chriat" 
(Manuscript,  Wheaton,  nut.),  pp.  3,  6,  8. 
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the  teacher  long  after  the  data  of  the  subject  have  been 
forgotten. 

Such  a  person  can  teach  the  values  and  limitations  of 
the  scientific  method  most  effectively  as  the  instrument  for 
coming  to  know  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  in  nature.  He 
will  inspire  the  student  by  the  creative  transmission  and 
theistic  interpretation  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  past. 
His  aim  will  not  be  the  mere  factual  transmission  of  the 
heritage  as  knowledge  but  an  attempt  to  assure  its  continued 
development  and  conservation  especially  with  reference  to 
its  humane  and  spiritual  values  often  ignored  in  secular 
institutions  of  learning.  Both  analytical  research,  which 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  interpretative  synthesis, 
which  orients  the  discovered  truth  in  a  theistic  framework, 
will  lead  to  the  central  idea  of  education. 

Such  a  teacher  will  be  able  to  inspire  a  creative  attitude 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  should  study  his 
subjects  not  so  much  from  the  viewpoint  of  marks  or 
knowledge  as  of  understanding  in  the  light  of  God’s  revela¬ 
tion.  The  discipline  of  the  scientific,  historic,  and  philosophic 
methods  will  give  him  tools  for  gaining  information;  the 
discipline  of  a  theistic  philosophy  will  give  him  perspective; 
and  the  Christian  religion  will  bring  him  to  an  act  of  com¬ 
mittal  which  will  give  his  educational  life  such  meaning  that 
he  will  be  appreciative  of  the  work  of  God  revealed  in  history 
and  nature.  Such  a  student  will  not  be  merely  prepared  to 
make  a  living,  but  education  will  become  a  vital  part  of  his 
life  and  will  be  a  continuing  self-process  after  graduation. 
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CHRISTIAN  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

By  John  A.  Witmeb,  Th.D. 

NEGLECT  OF  CHRISTIAN  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 


The  Jehovah’s  witnesses  have  gained  widespread  notooriety 
in  recent  years  because  of  their  denial  of  civic  responsibility 
to  human  governments.  They  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  any  civil  power  and  they  teach  their  children  to 
refuse  to  salute  the  flag  of  any  nation.  They  are  also  consci¬ 
entious  objectors  to  military  service.  This  stand,  however,  is 
not  based  so  much  upon  their  moral  conviction  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  war,  as  is  true  of  the  Quakers,  the  Mennonites,  and 
most  other  conscientious  objectors.  It  rests,  rather,  on  their 
insistence  for  the  priority  of  their  allegiance  to  Jesus  and 
His  Theocracy,  which  absolves  them  from  responsibility  to 
any  civil  government. 

Public  sentiment  ran  high  against  the  Jehovah’s  wit¬ 
nesses,  particularly  during  the  years  of  World  War  II, 
when  patriotic  fervor  was  at  fever  pitch.  This  fact  is 
demonstrated  by  the  report  of  their  own  Yearbook  for  1942 
that  more  than  three  thousand  arrests  of  their  members  were 
made  in  1941.'  Evangelical  Christians  may  have  lamented 
these  arrests,  which  secured  reams  of  newspaper  publicity 
for  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  and  solidified  them  as  persecuted 
martyrs,  but  most  Christians  agreed  with  the  public  verdict. 

Interesting,  however,  is  the  fact  that  many  evangelical 
Christians — not  in  doctrine  to  be  sure,  but  in  practise — 
likewise  deny  the  reality  of  Christian  civic  responsibility. 
Such  persons  do  not  refuse  to  vow  allegiance  to  their  civil 
government  nor  to  salute  its  flag.  They  may  accept  their  call 

'Quoted  from  J.  K.  Van  Baalen,  Tkt  Cka»t  •/  Cults,  p.  1(7. 
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to  military  service,  or  even  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
everyday  details  of  Christian  civic  responsibility  such  as 
being  an  informed  citizen,  serving  on  juries,  or  voting  at 
elections.  They  seek  to  justify  their  actions  by  pointing  out 
that  as  Christians  they  are  citizens  of  heaven,  allegiance  to 
which  takes  precedence  over  any  civil  power.  They  seek  to 
excuse  their  indifference  by  pleading  occupation  with  service 
for  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  TWO  CITIZENSHIPS 

The  doctrine  of  the  heavenly  citizenship  of  the  Christian 
is  a  precious  truth.  Scripture  underlines  its  validity  as  a 
present  reality  for  the  child  of  God,  not  a  future  hope  to  be 
anticipated.  It  rests  upon  the  work  of  salvation  of  the 
triune  God.  Concerning  this  aspect  of  that  work  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  record,  .  .  giving  thanks  unto  the  Father  .  .  .  who 
delivered  us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated 
us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  his  love  .  .  (Col.  1 :12- 
13).  According  to  this  verse,  salvation  is  God's  great  rescue 
expedition,  snatching  men  from  the  domain  of  darkness,  the 
sphere  of  the  authority  of  Satan.  Concerning  this  work  of 
God  Moule  writes,  "He  has  not, only  told  us  that  we  have 
a  title  to  our  Canaan ;  He  has  carried  us  across  the  border."* 
Later  the  same  writer  states,  ".  .  .  the  immediate  context 
may  assure  us  that  they  refer  properly  to  the  believer's 
position  and  possession  'even  now.'  This  Canaan  is  not  in 
the  distance,  beyond  death;  it  is  about  us  today  ...  in  all 
that  makes  up  mortal  life.'” 

On  the  basis  of  this  rescue  mission  accomplished  by  God 
Paul  boldly  asserts,  ".  .  .  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  .  .  ." 
(Phil.  3:20).  Presented  as  it  is  in  contrast  to  those  men 
".  .  .  who  mind  earthly  things"  (Phil.  3:19),  this  statement 
is  more  than  a  simple  declaration  of  fact;  it  is  freighted 
with  implied  responsibility  and  a  veiled  exhortation.  Again 
Moule  wisely  comments,  "The  Apostle  means  that  Christians 
are  citizens  of  the  heavenly  City  as  to  their  status,  and 

'H.  C.  G.  Moule,  C»loi$imn  Stndies,  p.  51. 
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are  therefore  ‘obliged  by  their  nobility’  to  live,  however  far 
from  their  home,  as  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  represent 
it.”‘  The  veiled  exhortation  of  this  verse  to  live  in  the  light 
of  the  reality  of  our  heavenly  citizenship  is  presented  as  a 
direct  command  in  an  accurate  translation  of  Philippians 
1:27:  “But  under  all  circumstances  do  your  duty  as  good 
citizens  of  a  heavenly  kingdom;  act  worthily  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.’’*  The  present  reality  of  the  heavenly  citizenship  of 
the  Christian  and  his  responsibility  to  live  and  minister  as 
an  ambassador  for  Christ  (2  Cor.  5:20)  are  clearly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures.  Because  of  its  very  nature  this  citizen¬ 
ship  is  pre-eminent  and  its  demands  and  responsibilities 
have  priority. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  both  Scripture  and  experi¬ 
ence  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  earthly  citizenship  of  the 
Christian.  The  child  of  God  has  a  duel  citizenship.  He  is  a 
citizen  in  two  realms.  He  is  literally  a  man  with  two 
countries.  The  Philippian  Christians  boasted  of  their  Roman 
citizenship  as  residents  of  a  colony  city,  and  Paul  seized 
upon  this  fact  to  draw  their  attention  to  that  higher,  heaven¬ 
ly  citizenship  which  also  was  theirs.  Paul  himself  was  a 
Roman  citizen  by  birth  (Acts  22:27-28)  as  well  as  a  Jew. 
In  the  response  of  the  Apostle,  to  the  Roman  tribune  Lysias 
Robertson  properly  sees  a  “.  .  .  calm  and  simple  dignity  . .  . 
and  pardonable  pride.’’*  Paul  valued  his  Roman  citizenship 
with  its  rights  and  responsibilities  as  a  gift  from  God  (C/* 
James  1:17). 

Paul  knew  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen  and  he  demanded 
them  when  such  demands  would  further  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  His  revelation  of  his  Roman  citizenship  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Philippian  magistrates,  because 
their  treatment  of  him  and  Silas  violated  their  rights  (Acts 
16:35-40).  The  assertion  of  his  Roman  citizenship  saved 
Paul  from  scourging  at  Jerusalem  and  secured  deferential 
treatment  of  him  by  the  Roman  authorities  (Acts  22:25  ff.). 


*H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Philippian  Studiet,  p.  202,  footnote. 

*J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Saint  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  p.  105. 

•a,  T.  Robertson,  Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  III,  S95. 
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Paul  demanded  and  received  a  trial  before  Caesar,  the  right 
of  every  Roman  citizen  (Acts  25:10-12). 

BASES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  reality  of  the  existence  of  earthly  citizenship  for 
the  Christian  with  the  civic  rights  that  accrue  from  it 
constitutes  the  iirst  basis  of  Christian  civic  responsibility. 
Paul  recognized  the  axiomatic  truth  that  citizenship  and  its 
rights  carries  also  inevitable  responsibilities.  With  Paul 
this  recognition  was  not  merely  a  mental  acquiescence  to 
the  force  of  logic  but  a  practical  principle  of  daily  living. 
In  his  defense  before  the  sanhedrin  Paul  declared,  **.  .  . 
Brethren,  I  have  lived  before  God  in  all  good  conscience 
until  this  day”  (Acts  23:1).  Most  commentators  point  out 
that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  is  *T  have  lived  as  a 
citizen.”  Alford  states  that  he  was  .  .  asserting  that  up 
to  that  day  he  had  lived  a  true  and  loyal  Jew  .  .  .”  (Italics 
in  original).*  It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  who  repudiate  all  responsibility  to  civil  govern¬ 
ment  will  cry  for  freedom  of  religion  and  demand  trial  by 
jury  as  their  rights  as  citizens  when  their  activities  are 
challenged.  Many  evangelical  Christians,  however,  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  inconsistent  concerning  their  Christian  civic  respon¬ 
sibility. 

A  second  basis  of  Christian  civic  responsibility  is  the 
fact  of  the  divine  origin  of  human  government.  This  fact 
is  stated  in  Scripture  which  gives  it  the  added  weight  of 
being  a  truth  of  revelation.  Civil  government  is  the  second 
human  institution  originated  by  command  of  God,  the  first 
being  the  family  (Gen.  1:27-28).  At  the  new  beginning  of 
the  human  race  after  the  judgment  of  the  flood,  God  said 
to  Noah,  “And  surely  your  blood,  the  blood  of  your  lives, 
will  I  require  ...  at  the  hand  of  man,  even  at  the  hand  of 
every  man’s  brother,  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed;  for 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man”  (Gen.  9:5-6).  God  says 
nothing  here  about  the  form  of  human  government  nor  the 

’Henry  Alford,  Tke  Greek  Testament,  II,  252. 
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extent  of  its  functions  and  services.  But  the  basic  pre¬ 
rogative  of  government  as  well  as  its  primary  responsibility 
— ^the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  through  the  dispensing 
of  justice — is  clearly  stated.  Concerning  this  section  of  the 
of  the  divine  covenant  v/ith  Noah  Jamieson  writes,  “The 
fourth  part  establishes  a  new  power  for  protecting  life — 
the  institution  of  the  civil  magistrate  (Rom.  xiii.  4),  armed 
with  public  and  official  authority  to  repress  the  commission 
of  violence  and  crime.  Such  a  power  had  not  previously 
existed  in  patriarchal  society.'** 

In  a  similar  vein  Paul  wrote  to  the  Roman  Christians 
that  .  .  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  and  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God”  (Rom.  13:1).  Although  by 
logical  implication  the  divine  origin  of  human  government 
is  here  involved,  the  direct  application  as  a  basis  for  Chris¬ 
tian  civic  responsibility  is  the  divine  control  and  use  of  civil 
power  God's  sovereign  utilization  of  human  government  as 
an,  instrument  to  accomplish  His  will  is  still  another  reason 
for  the  Christian  to  recognize  his  civic  responsibility. 

The  sovereign  control  of  God  over  human  government  is 
a  fact  fully  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  revelation  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream  and  its  interpretation,  Daniel  described  God  as  the 
one  who  .  .  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings  .  .  .” 
(Dan.  2:21).  Then  he  addressed  Nebuchadnezzar  as  “.  .  . 
king  of  kings,  unto  whom  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  strength,  and  the  glory”  (Dan. 
2:37).  In  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  of  his  coming  judgment 
the  purpose  of  that  predicted  experience  is  said  to  be  “.  .  . 
that  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and 
setteth  up  over  it  the  lowest  of  men”  (Dan.  4:17).  In  his 
interpretation  Daniel  explained  that  this  was  the  lesson 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself  needed  to  learn  (Dan.  4:26).  Learn 
it  he  did,  for  through  the  judgment  of  God  Nebuchadnezzar 

'Robert  Jamieton,  A.  R.  Fautsct,  and  Darid  Brown,  A  C»mmeutmry 
Critical,  Experimental  and  Practical  an  the  Old  and  New  TestamenU, 
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came  to  bless  God  as  the  one  who  .  .  doeth  accordinsr  to 
his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  amonsr  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth;,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him. 
What  doest  thou?**  (Dan.  4:35).  Because  of  this  fact  God 
can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  “my  servant**  (Jer.  25:9;  27:6; 
43:10)  and  throusrh  Isaiah  describe  Assyria  as  “.  .  .  the  rod 
of  mine  anger,  the  staff  in  whose  hand  is  mine  indignation  !** 
(Isa.  10:5)  and  C}rrus  as  “my  shepherd**  and  **anointed**  (Isa. 
44:28;  45:1). 

Paul  emphasizes  this  sovereign  control  of  human  govern¬ 
ment  by  God  when  he  terms  civil  authority  “.  .  .  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God**  and  “.  .  .  a  minister  of  Gk)d**  (Rom.  13:2,  4). 
In  the  same  context  he  calls  civil  officials  **....  ministers  of 
God*s  service**  (Rom.  13:6).  This  relationship  between  God’s 
sovereign  control  of  the  affairs  of  men  and  civil  government 
as  an  instrument  of  His  origination  and  His  utilization  leads 
naturally  to  the  final  basis  of  Christian  civic  responsibility — 
the  fact  that  such  responsibility  is  enjoined  upon  Christians 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  reality  of  this  truth  as  presented  in 
the  Bible  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  examination  of  the 
content  of  Christian  civic  responsibility. 

CONTENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  content  of  Christian  civic  responsibility  as  stated  in 
the  Word  of  God  obviously  will  embrace  general  principles 
of  civic  duty  more  than  specific  details.  It  will  reflect,  further¬ 
more,  the  autocratic  form  of  government  characteristic  of 
that  era.  Government  by  publically  elected  representatives, 
which  is  the  normal  pattern  of  modern  civilization,  poses 
some  problems  not  specifically  covered  by  the  Biblical  revel¬ 
ation.  An  examination  of  the  Scriptural  injunctions,  how¬ 
ever,  will  provide  principles  applicable  to  every  need. 

Respect.  In  logical  order  the  first  civic  responsibility  en¬ 
joined  upon  Christians  in  the  Word  of  God  is  respect  for 
the  men  who  exercise  civil  authority.  Peter  commanded  his 
readers,  “Honor  the  king**  (1  Pet.  2:17).  In  so  doing  he 
simply  emphasized  as  a  specific  command  the  general  in¬ 
junction  of  the  same  verse,  **Honor  all  men.*'  Certainly  God, 
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if  not  Peter,  understood  man’s  natural  apathy  to  give  to 
political  leaders  the  honor  properly  due  to  all  men  and  so 
He  orders  Christians  to  pay  proper  respect  to  them  specific¬ 
ally.  The  basic  meaning  of  the  verb  translated  ’’honor”  is  to 
fix  the  value,  and  so  to  honor  the  king  means  simply  to 
evaluate  properly  both  the  man  and  his  office.  Sometimes  it 
is  difficult  to  respect  an  official  as  a  man,  but  it  is  always 
possible  to  honor  him  as  an  official  for  the  position  he  holds. 
This  is  the  intent  of  the  command,  and  the  force  of  the 
present  imperative  demands  that  such  respect  should  be  the 
constant  attitude  of  mind  and  principle  of  action  toward 
those  in  civil  authority.  The  same  principle  of  Christian 
civic  responsibility  is  stated  by  Paul  when  he  wrote,  ’’Render 
to  all  their  dues  .  .  .  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom 
honor”  (Rom.  13:7). 

Obedience.  The  natural  outgrowth  of  a  proper  respect 
for  civil  authorities  as  God-ordained  will  be  obedience  to 
them  and  their  regulations.  This  second  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civic  responsibility,  however,  is  specifically  commanded 
in  the  Scriptures.  Paul  declared  unequivocably,  ’’Let  every 
soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers”  (Rom.  13:1). 
Again  near  the  end  of  his  ministry  in  his  counsel  to  a 
younger  subordinate  he  wrote,  “Put  them  in  mind  to  be  in 
subjection  to  rulers,  to  authorities,  to  be  obedient,  to  be 
ready  unto  every  good  work”  (Titus  3:1).  In  both  cases,  as 
Alford  points  out,  the  verb  form  ’’....  is  reflective”  and 
means  “subject  himself,  i.e.  ’be  subject  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord.’”*  Peter  concurred  in  this  command  when  he 
told  his  readers,  “Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  .  .  . 
whether  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as  sent 
by  him  ...”  (1  Pet.  2:13-14). 

In  opening  his  comments  on  Romans  13  by  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  theme  Alford  gives  an  explanation  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  these  practical  exhortations  which  is  pertinent  to 
the  subject  of  Christian  civic  responsibility.  He  writes:  “It 
has  been  well  observed  .  .  .  that  some  apecial  reaeon  must 
have  given  occasion  to  these  exhortations.  .  .  .  But  disobedi- 
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ence  to  the  civil  authorities  may  have  arisen  from  mistaken 
views  among  the  Christians  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  and  its  relation  to  existing  powers  of 
this  world.”** 

Several  motives  for  the  commended  obedience  to  civil 
authorities  are  presented  by  the  apostolic  writers.  In  an 
ascending  scale  the  lowest  motive  is  that  of  practical  neces¬ 
sity.  As  Paul  explained,  .  .  they  that  withstand  shall  re¬ 
ceive  to  themselves  judgment”  (Rom.  13:2).  The  civil 
authority  .  .  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain”  and  it  is 
”.  .  .  an  avenger  for  wrath  to  him  that  doeth  evil”  (Rom. 
13:4).  Therefore,  ”.  .  .  because  of  the  wrath  .  .  .”  (Rom. 
13:5)  which  the  civil  government  can  exercise,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  should  be  obedient  to  it.  Although  this  motive  may 
secure  obedience  when  no  other  will,  fear  of  punishment 
obviously  is  not  a  very  worthy  motive  for  Christian  action. 
Paul  mentioned  a  second  one  when  he  wrote,  “Wherefore 
...  be  in  subjection  .  .  .  also  for  conscience’s  sake”,  (Rom. 
13:5).  The  point  is  that  it  is  morally  right  to  obey  civil 
authority  since  it  is  ordained  of  God  as  His  instrument  of 
justice  and  law  and  order.  But  the  highest  motive  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Peter,  who  commanded  his  readers  to  obey  “.  .  .  . 
for  the  Lard’s  sake”  (1  Pet.  2:13).  By  way  of  explanation 
of  this  phrase  Peter  continued,  “For  so  is  the  will  of  God 
. . .”  (1  Pet.  2:15).  By  implication  at  least  this  is  undoubtedly 
bound  up  in  the  meaning  of  Paul’s  phrase  “conscience’s 
sake.”  Because  of  his  Christian  testimony  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  represents,  the  Christian  obeys  civil 
authority.  The  Christian  obeys  the  government,  because 
he  obeys  God. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  obedience  to  civil 
authority  is  to  be  given  arises  at  this  point.  The  problem  is 
not  nearly  as  difficult  as  some  persons  make  it.  Obviously 
for  the  Christian  obedience  to  the  civil  government  is  wrong 
when  it  involves  the  compromise  of  the  Christian  faith 
or  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God  governing  relation¬ 
ship  to  Him.  Here  is  where  the  priority  of  the  Christian’s 
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heavenly  citizenship  must  be  asserted.  Upon  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  here  Daniel's  three  young  friends  refused 
to  bow  in  worship  before  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  3)  and  later  Daniel  himself  refused  to  abandon  his 
habit  of  daily  prayer  at  the  order  of  Darius  (Dan.  6).  The 
apostles  faced  a  similar  decision  when  the  sanhedrin  for¬ 
bade  Peter  and  John  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts 
4:18-20).  Later  they  responded  to  a  similar  prohibition, 
“We  must  obey  Glod  rather  than  men”  (Acts  6:29).  For 
the  Christian  this  principle  must  govern  every  decision. 

Support.  The  third  area  of  the  content  of  Christian  civic 
responsibility  is  that  of  support  of  civil  government.  The 
Scriptural  injunctions  are  very  plain  on  this  point,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  contribute  financially 
to  the  support  of  his  government.  In  this  regard  the  Apostle 
Paul  commanded  the  Romans,  “Render  to  all  their  dues; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom  custom  .  .  .“ 
(Rom.  13:7).  The  noun  translated  “dues'*  comes  from  the 
verb  meaning  to  owe  and  consequently  means  debts  or  those 
things  which  are  owed.  The  specific  obligations  mentioned 
here  are  material.  The  word  translated  “tribute"  applies 
to  the  taxes  paid  by  a  subject  nation,  either  on  a  per  capita 
basis  or  on  the  basis  of  property  assessments  or  both.  The 
word  translated  “custom"  relates  to  the  normal  levies  and 
taxes  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  in 
particular  custom  duties  on  goods  imported  or  exported." 
Paul's  injunction  agrees  exactly  with  the  command  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “Render  therefore  unto  Ceasar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  .  .  ."  (Matt.  22:21). 

Although  the  Scriptures  limit  the  responsibility  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  civil  government  to  the  single  matter  of  finan¬ 
cial  contribution,  the  principle  itself  extends  much  further. 
In  those  days  of  monarchical  imperialism  financial  support 
through  taxation  was  about  the  only  avenue  open  to  the 
average  citizen,  but  in  these  days  of  democratic  republics 

"See  F.  Godet,  C^mmentmry  •»  St,  PmuPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  II,  314, 
and  William  Sandajr  and  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  A  Critical  ssssd  Exeyetu 
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the  principle  includes  many  forms  of  enthusiastic  informed 
patriotic  participation  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Involved 
is  the  Christian’s  informed  interest  in  public  issues  and 
his  intelligent  use  of  his  vote  in  choosing  the  leaders  of  his 
government  and  in  determining  its  course.  In  addition  in 
these  days  of  citizen  armies  instead  of  the  mercenary 
legions  of  Rome  a  Christian's  responsibility  to  support  his 
government  probably  will  include  a  period  of  military 
service.  For  those  individuals  who  are  called  of  God  to  do 
so,  this  principle  may  even  include  seeking  public  office  or 
working  as  a  public  servant  in  governmental  employ.  Who 
better  could  discharge  the  duties  of  a  governmental  official 
than  a  properly  trained  and  qualified  Christian  who  possessed 
the  spiritual  appreciation  of  his  privilege  and  responsibility 
and  the  spiritual  wisdom  from  God  and  His  Word  to  fulfill 
his  duties? 

Intercession.  This  aspect  of  Christian  responsibility  is 
the  last  presented  in  the  Scriptures.  By  far  it  is  the  most 
important,  because  by  specific  action  of  a  spiritual  nature 
it  embraces  and  fulfills  the  responsibilities  of  respect,  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  support.  This  responsibility  is  strategic,  because 
through  prayer  the  Christian  will  be  able  to  move  civic 
leaders  and  mold  public  affairs  to  i^ecure  the  results  he  be¬ 
lieves  would  honor  God.  This  responsibility  for  the  Christian 
is  vital,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  the 
Christian  alone  can  fulfill.  Respect,  obedience,  and  support 
of  civil  authority  are  incumbent  upon  all  citizens,  Christian 
and  non-Christian  alike.  But  intercession  for  civic  leaders 
is  a  sphere  of  responsibility  the  unbeliever  cannot  invade; 
it  is  exclusively  the  duty  of  the  Christian  citizen.  If  the 
Christian  fails  to  do  his  duty  in  this  area,  it  will  not 
be  done. 

Paul  expressed  this  Christian  civic  responsibility  when 
he  wrote  to  Timothy,  undoubtedly  for  transmission  to  the 
Christians  to  whom  he  ministered,  “I  exhort,  therefore, 
first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  thanks¬ 
givings,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  the  kings  and  all  that  are 
in  high  place  .  . (1  Tim.  2:1-2).  The  part  of  this  exhorta- 
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tion  which  is  difficult  to  fulfill  is  not  the  intercessory  prayer, 
even  thousrh  most  Christians  do  that  only  perfunctorily  if 
at  all,  but  rather  the  '^thanksgiving/'  It  is  hard  to  thank 
God  for  some  civil  leaders,  especially  those  who  illustrate 
the  principle  that  God  setteth  up  over  the  kingdom  of  men 
the  lowest  of  men.  But  thanksgiving  invariably  is  linked  with 
prayer  (Cf.  Phil.  4:6),  and  only  when  the  Christian  can 
sincerely  thank  God  for  civic  leaders  is  he  in  a  position  to 
intercede  for  them  with  the  prayer  of  faith. 

CONCLUSION 

Such  is  Christian  civic  responsibility  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  presented  in  principles  only.  Many 
specific  problems  and  many  personal  applications  are  left 
in  the  indefinite  realm  of  individual  decision.  Here  the 
individual  Christian  must  rely  upon  the  personal  guidance 
of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He  enlightens  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Christian  in  fellowship  with  God  through  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  circumstance,  and  prayer.  Here  the  individual  Chris¬ 
tian  ultimately  must  make  his  own  decision  concerning 
God’s  will  for  him  and  must  in  Christian  love  withhold 
judgment  upon  other  Christians  and  their  decisions.  If 
fulfilling  the  Scriptural  principles  of  Christian  civic  responsi¬ 
bility  seems  hard  and  irksome  in  this  twentieth  century  of 
enlightened  and  benevolent  governments,  remember  that 
these  commands  from  God  were  written  in  an  era  when 
despotic  rulers  were  persecuting  Christians  for  their  faith. 
Then  thank  God  for  His  grace  and  fulfill  His  commands. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  CHRISTI¬ 
ANITY.  By  Peter  H.  Monsmn. 

Bookman  Associates,  New  York. 

1954.  124  pp.  $2.75. 

The  pur];)ose  of  this  work  is  to 
restate  the  central  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  simple,  forth¬ 
right  language  that  anyone  can 
understand.  The  background  of 
the  author  includes  gr^aduation 
from  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  with  a  Th.B.  degree  and 
from  Columbia  University  with  a 
Ph.D.  degree,  combined  with  a 
year  of  study  under  Karl  Barth 
at  the  University  of  Bonn.  The 
work  therefore  reveab  the  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  the  author  to  both  the 
liberal  and  conservative  theologi¬ 
cal  points  of  view  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  Christian  theology  to 
philosophy. 

Beginning  with  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  question,  What  is  re¬ 
ligion  ?  the  author  takes  up  in 
subsequent  chapters  such  topics 
as  “God,”  “Creation,”  “God’s  Way 
of  Life  for  Man,”  “Man’s  Sin,” 
“God’s  Way  of  Salvation,”  “The 
Kingdom  of  God,”  etc.  The  book 
closes  with  several  chapters  on 
the  witness  to  Christianity  found 
in  nature,  history,  and  experience. 

While  the  volume  as  a  whole  is 
to  the  right  of  contemporary  lib¬ 
eralism,  it  falls  considerably  short 
of  a  true  and  Biblical  conservative 


position.  The  careful  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  will  detect  a  substratum  of 
conservative  theology.  Dr.  Monsma 
speaks  of  the  self-limitation  of 
God,  but  he  nevertheless  affirms 
that  God  is  all-powerful,  thereby 
den3ring  the  liberal  concept  of  a 
finite  God.  Though  not  accepting 
the  literal  account  of  the  creation 
of  man,  he  definitely  opposes  the 
theory  of  evolution.  There  seems 
little  question  that  the  author  ac¬ 
cepts  the  deity  of  Christ  though 
it  is  stated  in  popular  terminol¬ 
ogy.  While  opposing  what  he 
calls  “a  crass  interpretation”  .  .  . 
“that  God  took  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  man  and  literally  transferred 
them  to  Jesus,”  he  nevertheless 
affirms  that  Christ  “bore  God’s 
judgment  of  our  sin.”  In  his  con¬ 
cept  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he 
follows  the  amillennial  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  spiritualizes  the  king¬ 
dom  and  makes  it  solely  existent 
in  the  present  world.  He  affirms 
man’s  destiny  as  having  personal 
immortality,  but  he  is  not  clear  on 
the  issue  of  bodily  resurrection. 
He  admits  there  is  a  judgment  in 
the  future  for  unbelievers,  but  he 
avoids  the  concept  of  eternal 
punishment. 

The  main  value  of  the  book 
both  to  liberals  and  conservatives 
will  be  that  it  has  restated  many 
vciry  difficult  Christian  doctrines 
in  understandable  language.  Re- 
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gardless  of  theological  point  of 
view,  this  work  will  be  a  contribu¬ 
tion  in  this  area. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

A  WAY  OF  SURVIVAL.  By  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Munk.  Bookman  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York.  1964.  159  pp. 

$3.00. 

Building  on  the  thesis  that  a 
third  world  war  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  contemporary  civil¬ 
ization,  the  author  presents  the 
case  for  peace  including  an  eight- 
point  progrram  toward  perpetual 
peace.  Beginning  with  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  as  related  to 
the  problem  of  peace,  presented  in 
three  chapters,  he  gives  in  Part 
Two  of  the  book  his  analysis  of 
the  problem.  He  concludes  that 
the  real  enemy  the  world  faces  is 
a  third  world  war  and  all  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  such  a 
conflict.  Among  the  interesting 
figures  cited  by  the  author  are 
statistics  attributed  to  Howard  K. 
Smith’s  The  State  of  Europe, 
which  presents  the  financial  cost 
of  the  second  world  war  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ’*A  $33,600  house,  $11,200 
worth  of  furniture,  and  $56,000 
cash  for  every  family  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Austria, 
Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Belgium;  and  besides 
this,  every  town  with  a  population 
over  200,000  could  have  been 
given  $70,000,000  for  libraries, 
$70,000,000  for  schools  and  $70,- 
000,000  for  hospitals.”  He  cites 
the  Bank  of  International  Settle¬ 
ments  as  estimating  the  total  cost 
of  the  second  world  war  as  ”one 


trillion,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  billion  dollars.” 

The  high  point  of  the  book,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  the  concrete  pro¬ 
posal  of  “eight  steps  toward  per¬ 
petual  peace.”  These  steps  are 
(1)  a  new,  bold,  universal  peace 
endeavor;  (2)  the  repudiation  of 
war;  (3)  a  rational  plan  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  atomic  control;  (4) 
the  recall  of  armies  of  occupation; 
(5)  relieving  the  plight  of  divided 
nations;  (6)  a  vast  United  Na¬ 
tions’  assistance  program;  (7)  in¬ 
stead  of  imperialism:  trade  for 
mutual  good;  (8)  strengthening 
the  United  Nations. 

The  obvious  criticism  from  the 
standpoint  of  conservative  Christi¬ 
anity  is  that  Dr.  Munk  has  left 
out  God  and  has  underestimated 
the  depravity  of  man.  While  the 
Scirptures  declare  that  peace  will 
not  come  until  Christ  returns,  this 
book  is  nevertheless  worth  a 
thoughtful  reading  by  those  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on  contem¬ 
porary  efforts  toward  peace. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CONSCIENCE  AND  COMPRO¬ 
MISE,  An  Approach  to  Protes¬ 
tant  Casuistry.  By  Edward  Le- 
Roy  Long,  Jr.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia.  1954.  166 
pp.  $3.00. 

The  problem  of  a  vital  Christian 
ethics  has  long  plagued  modern 
liberals.  This  volume,  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  neo-orthodoxy, 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
individual  decision  on  the  part  of 
Christians  in  relating  Christian 
faith  to  moral  issues.  The  author 
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attempts  to  revive  the  term 
casaistry  and  give  it  a  proper  and 
good  meaning  in  the  Protestant 
tradition.  He  defines  casuistry  as 
“the  branch  of  theology  that 
seeks  to  relate  what  is  demanded 
by  the  ultimate  standards  of  the 
Christian  ethic  to  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  men  in  the  particular 
situations  of  common  life.”  He 
notes  that  the  term  has  been  used 
•in  regard  to  “the  legalism  of  eva¬ 
sion  by  which  priests  in  a  con¬ 
fessional  can  salve  the  consciences 
of  parishioners  without  requiring 
a  radical  change  in  their  lives.” 

Following  the  Lundesian  school 
of  theology  which  regards  love  as 
the  basic  element  in  ethics,  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  arrive  at  some  concrete 
decisions  in  regard  to  various 
moral  issues.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  reviewer,  the  volume  fails  to 
extricate  the  casuistry  he  recom¬ 
mends  from  the  compromise  on 
ethics  which  has  brought  casuistry 
in  the  past  into  bad  repute.  The 
author  definitely  rejects  the  con¬ 
servative  point  of  view  that  a 
true  Christian  ethics  begins  with 
an  individual  salvation  (p.  30). 
He  approves  of  Rauschenbusch 
and  his  followers  who  gave  to 
Christian  ethics  a  social  emphasis 
and  declares  that  it  was  “true  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  faith.”  It  is 
clear  from  the  volume  that  the 
author  does  not  believe  in  a  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture  on 
ethical  issues.  He  is  able  to  con¬ 
clude,  for  instance,  that  smoking 
and  drinking  are  not  contrary  to 
Scripture  if  done  in  moderation 
and  that  the  modem  dance  is  not 
an  evil  unless  indulged  in  to  ex¬ 
cess.  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds 


grambling  and  swearing  outside 
the  standard  of  Christian  ethics. 
The  guiding  principle  of  deter¬ 
mining  human  conduct  becomes,  in 
the  end,  one  of  expediency  rather 
than  being  solved  by  the  question, 
“What  saith  the  Scriptures?” 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  MORAL  NATURE  OF 

MAN.  By  A.  Campbell  Garnett. 

Ronald  Press  Company,  New 

York.  1964.  278  pp.  |8.76. 

The  problem  of  ethics  is  a 
perennial  difficulty  of  contempo¬ 
rary  philosophy  and  to  the  many 
books  written  in  this  field  this 
work  will  be  a  worthy  addition. 
Written  by  the  professor  of  phil¬ 
osophy  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  volume  attempts  an 
analysis  of  ethical  problems  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  theory  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  author’s  theory 
“that  the  moral  consciousness  of 
man  plays  a  deeper  and  more  de¬ 
cisive  part  in  his  life  than  that 
with  which  it  is  credited  in  the 
currently  popular  views  of  either 
naturalistic  philosophers  or  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  thinkers.” 

In  general,  the  work  takes  a 
more  realistic  view  of  sin  and 
recogmizss  the  place  of  faith  in 
God  as  a  motive  for  morality  to  a 
far  grreater  extent  than  is  usually 
found  in  purely  philosophic  texts. 
The  author,  of  course,  falls  far 
short  of  the  Biblical  concept  of 
the  moral  nature  of  man  and  the 
problem  of  ethics.  While  within 
his  premises  the  author  has 
achieved  a  philosophic  analysis  of 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  evan- 
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gelical  Christians  will  find  the 
more  simple  formulas  of  Scripture 
far  easier  to  understand  and  more 
realistic  in  relation  to  human  ex¬ 
perience. 

J.  P.  Walvoord 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ECUMENI¬ 
CAL  MOVEMENT.  1517-1948. 
Edited  by  Ruth  Rouse  and 
Stephen  Charles  Niell,  West¬ 
minster  Press.  Philadelphia. 
1964.  822  pp.  $9.00. 

The  term  ecumenical  moTement 
rapidly  is  gaining  currency.  The 
Second  Conference  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Evanston 
in  the  summer  of  1964  served 
further  to  stimulate  and  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  American  church  circles 
in  the  use  of  the  term.  A  recent 
popularly  written  religious  news 
item  titled  ^'Protestant  Encycli¬ 
cal”  (TIME,  September  27,  1964) 
serves  to  illustrate  a  certain  fruit 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
at  once  draws  an  inferential 
parallel,  inherent  in  the  term 
ecumenical,  to  Roman  Catholic 
practise. 

This  "History”  is  a  monumental 
work  and  the  most  ambitious  and 
comprehensive  piece  of  literature 
yet  produced  by  representatives  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  While 
the  aim  of  the  volume  was  "not 
to  produce  an  encyclopedia  of 
ecumenism,”  it  is,  nevertheless, 
nothing  short  of  encyclopedic  in 
scope.  The  chronology  of  the  title, 
1617-1948,  is  divided  into  two 
periods  in  the  treatment  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  "Events  up  to  1910 
have  been  treated  in  outline”  and 


cover  approximately  360  pages. 
The  period  since  that  time  has 
witnessed  a  series  of  ecclesiastical 
events  which  have  developed  into 
the  modem  ecumenical  movement. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  volume, 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  review 
Appendix  I  wherein  Willem  A. 
Visser  ’t  Hooft  narrates  briefly 
the  process  whereby  the  ancient 
term  oikoumene,  with  various  ac¬ 
quired  concepts,  has  gained  cur¬ 
rency  and  meaning  for  the  unitive 
Christianity  of  today. 

Whil^  the  work  is  written  by 
some  sixteen  authors,  it  is  more 
than  a  collection  of  essays.  The 
writers  have  worked  in  concert 
and  have  produced  an  integrated 
history  —  "a  plain  and  readable 
narrative  of  ecumenical  happen¬ 
ings  and  developments  over  four 
centuries.”  The  footnote  cross  ref¬ 
erences  guide  the  student  from 
one  essay  to  another,  serving  at 
once  to  present  the  problem  or 
subject  at  hand  from  various 
vantage  points  as  well  as  provid¬ 
ing  an  important  cohesive  factor 
for  the  volume  as  a  whole. 

A  few  chapter  subjects  will 
serve  to  illustrate  how  each  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  development  of  the 
history  of  the  whole  movement. 
"The  Ecumenical  Idea  and  Efforts 
to  Realize  It,  1617-1618”  and 
"Ecumenical  Movements  on  the 
Continent  (and  in  Great  Britain) 
during  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.”  Other  chap¬ 
ters  trace  co-operative  and  unitive 
activity  in  the  East  and  between 
the  East  and  West.  Important 
events  of  the  Faith  and  Order  and 
the  Life  and  Work  movements  and 
their  significance  as  parent  bodies 
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to  the  World  Council  are  traced 
step  by  step. 

Repeatedly  in  various  sections 
one  finds  expressed  a  deploring  of 
the  absence  of  delegated  Roman 
Catholic  voice  in  the  ecumenical 
meetings  (e.g.  pp.  588  and  686). 
O.  S.  Tompkins,  in  the  chapter 
“The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Ecumenical  Movement/*  notes 
that  “since  the  World  Council 
was  constituted  in  1948,  no  offi- 
cial  approaches  have  been  made 
by  it  to  the  Vatican  or  to  any 
other  Roman  Catholic  authority.** 
It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the 
logical  implication  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  use  of  the  word  ecumenical  in¬ 
cludes  all  encompassed  under  the 
name  Christianity.  Hence  we 
quote  from  perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  paragraph  of  the  volume. 

“There  are,  however,  many  in 
the  constituency  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  who  would 
agree  with  the  line  taken  by  such 
ecclesiastical  statesmen  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  Davidson  and  Archbishop 
Sdderblom — that  the  life-blood  of 
the  modem  ecumenical  movement 
is  the  search  for  fellowship  with 
all  those  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ  in  sincerity;  that  therefore 
the  door  to  co-operation  with 
Rome  must  at  all  times  and  in 
every  possible  way  be  kept  open; 
that  rebuffs  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously;  and  that  every  ap¬ 
proach  towards  fellowship  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  side  must  be 
warmly  welcomed  as  a  genuine 
manifestation  of  the  ecumenical 
spirit**  (p.  687,  boldface  is  re- 
viewer*s). 

In  contrast  to  this  aspect  of 
the  ecumenical  aspiration  some¬ 


thing  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
the  volume*s  philosophy  of  ecu¬ 
menism  is  the  notation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  activities  of 
evangelical  groups  such  as  the 
Crusaders*  Union,  Intervarsity 
Christian  Fellowship  and  Youth 
for  Christ.  They  are  frankly 
credited  with  stressing  ''personal 
conversion,**  “emphasis  on  Bible 
study,**  and  having  a  “fine  record 
in  securing  recruits  for  foreign 
missionary  work.**  “Insofar  as 
they  bring  Christians  belonging  to 
different  Churches  together  in 
fellowship  and  aim  at  world-wide 
evangelization,  they  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  and  serve  the  aims  of 
the  general  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.**  One  ponders  the  import  of 
this  Janus-like  outlook.  There  is 
no  doubt  from  this  volume  that 
the  modem  ecumenical  movement 
aspires  to  the  fullest  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  term. 

On  page  737,  W.  A.  Visser  *t 
Hooft  notes  that  “In  ecclesiastical 
useage  a  council  is  ecumenical 
when  it  is  accepted  as  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.** 
The  writer  of  the  religious  news 
article  in  TIME  magazine  (supra) 
doubtless  has  sensed  the  spirit  of 
the  aspiration  underlying  the 
modern  usage  of  the  term  ecu¬ 
menical  when  he  describes  the 
National  Council  of  Churches’ 
pronouncement  on  the  Evanston 
meeting  as  a  “Protestant  Encycli¬ 
cal.**  Only  the  restrictive  term 
Protestant  seems  anamolous. 

Forty  pages  of  classified  bibli¬ 
ography  supply  the  student  with 
ample  research  suggestions.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  classification 
of  material  in  the  general  bibli- 
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ogrraphy,  each  chapter  has  its  own 
classified  bibliogrraphy. 

For  the  pastor  or  layman  who 
desires  to  become  aware  of  the 
movements  which  have  led  up  to 
the  development  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  significant  features  of  twen¬ 
tieth  century  Christianity,  this 
comprehensive  volume  is  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  HEBREW 
HISTORY.  By  J.  Barton  Payne. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1964.  267  pp.  13.60. 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  text 
for  a  college  or  seminary  course 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  na¬ 
tion  from  the  Patriarchal  to  the 
Roman  period  (c.  2000  B.C.  to  70 
A.D.).  The  writer  has  had  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  presenting 
such  a  study  to  large  classes  on  the 
college  level  and  his  book  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  amassing 
material.  In  fact,  it  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  popular  demand  by  his 
many  students  who  took  prelimi¬ 
nary  steps  to  mimeograph  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  was  originally  given 
in  lecture  form. 

In*  book  form  the  notes  here 
and  there  still  show  evidence  of 
unfinished  literary  form  and  ex¬ 
pression  (e.g.  p.  149).  This  defect, 
however,  does  not  seriously  de¬ 
tract  from  their  usefulness  as  a 
guide  to  the  student  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history.  The  author  is 
thoroughly  Biblical,  conservative 
in  his  dating,  and  often  rich  in 
archeological  suggestion.  Helpful 


bibliographies  are  scattered 
throughout  the  book  and  review 
questions  at  the  close  of  chapters 
enhance  the  pedogogic  value  of 
the  work. 

The  author  has  filled  a  long¬ 
standing  need  for  a  simple,  direct 
and  condensed  treatment  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  history,  and  the  reviewer  pre¬ 
dicts  an  extensive  ministry  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  this  text  in  conserva- 
t.ve  circles. 

M.  F.  Unger 

MY  SERVANTS  THE  PROPH¬ 
ETS.  By  Edward  J.  Young.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1962.  231 
pp.  $3.00. 

This  study  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  prophetic  movement 
in  ancient  Israel  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  addition  to  the  general 
literature  on  the  subject.  Much 
that  is  unsound  has  been  written 
by  modem  scholars  on  the  proph¬ 
etic  office  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  strip  the  Old  Testament 
prophet  of  his  unique  place  and 
make  him  more  or  less  of  a  piece 
with  various  divinatory  phenom¬ 
ena  in  ancient  heathenism. 

With  keen  insight,  coupled  with 
careful  and  painstaking  examina¬ 
tion  of  current  literature  on  the 
subject,  particularly  the  studies 
of  Scandinavian  scholars.  Dr. 
Young  shows  that  the  prophetic 
manifestation  in  Israel  “could  find 
no  equal  or  parallel  anywhere  else 
in  all  the  world.  Here  were  men, 
raised  up  of  God  who  saw  the 
salvation  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Messiah.  Here  God  did  intervene 
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in  human  history  in  a  peculiar 
way”  (p.  191). 

With  apolog'etic  deftness  Dr. 
Young:  demonstrates  from  the  Old 
Testament  witness  itself  that  the 
prophets  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  mere  religrious  greniuses,  whose 
messagfes  were  of  human  origin. 
On*  the  contrary  they  were  indeed 
those  whose  message  ”came  not  by 
the  will  of  men”  but  who  spoke 
from  God  as  they  “were  borne 
along  by  the  Holy  Spirit,” 

This  work  is  sigrnificant  in  off¬ 
setting  the  unsound  tendency  of 
modern  critical  scholarship  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  cut  the  historical  founda¬ 
tion  from  under  Christianity  and 
relegate  it  to  a  supra-temporal 
and  supra-historical  realm.  The 
author  rightly  contends  that 
Chrisianity  and  the  religion  of 
ancient  Israel,  in  which  Christian¬ 
ity  has  its  roots,  are  historical 
throughout,  and  “if  this  historical 
basis  goes,  Christianity  goes  with 
it”  (p.  191). 

The  author  does  a  thorough  and 
commendable  job  of  showing  that 
as  far  as  Old  Testament  prophet- 
ism  goes,  this  historical  basis  is 
not  eliminated.  The  prophets  are 
indeed  what  the  New  Testament 
says  they  were — men  of  God  and 
prophetism  a  divine  institution, 
which  was  unique  in  the  ancient 
world. 

M.  F.  Unger 

THE  BOOK  THAT  IS  ALIVE.  By 
John  Paterson.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1964.  196 
pp.  $3.60. 

Dr.  Paterson,  professor  of  He¬ 
brew  and  Old  Testament  at  Drew 


Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  in  this  useful  volume 
deals  with  the  Wisdom  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament,  embracing 
Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes  and 
several  psalms.  While  Dr.  Pater¬ 
son  treats  the  Old  Testament  in 
a  fresh  and  stimulating  way  and 
forcefully  stresses  various  aspects 
of  the  vitality  of  Scripture,  the 
conservative  student  will  find  that 
he  will  have  to  sift  carefully  the 
conclusions  on  authorship,  inspira¬ 
tion,  canonicity  and  kindred 
themes  as  they  bear  upon  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  a  whole  and  the  Wisdom 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  particular.  For  example,  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  is  dated  about  260-226 
B.C.,  with  even  the  possibility  of 
a  later  date  offered,  and  the 
author’s  ideas  on  such  matters  as 
the  minute  fulfillment  of  prophecy 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  evangeli¬ 
cal  faith. 

Protestants  are  accused  of  wor¬ 
shipping  the  Bible  and  placing  it 
on  a  pinnacle  out  of  relationship 
“to  common  work-a-day  life  and 
worship”  (p.  183).  It  is  advocated 
tht  we  take  the  Bible  down  from 
the  “pinnacle  and  set  it  back  into 
common  life.”  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  says  nothing  about  enthron¬ 
ing  the  Word  of  God  in  heart  and 
life  as  the  authoritative  voice  of 
God  to  man’s  present-day  need. 

M.  F.  Unger 

THE  INWARD  CROSS.  By 

Charles  Duell  Kean.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 

1961.  61  pp.  $1.25. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  before  its  readers  the  prac- 
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ticality  of  the  cross  of  Christ  in 
everyday  living,  facing  life’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  light  of  it,  not  merely 
as  an  historic  fact,  but  as  a  living 
reality. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  in 
which  the  author  writes  of  the 
tragedy  of  human  pretension,  the 
remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  seven  last  words  of  the  cross, 
one  chapter  to  each,  in  which  the 
effort  is  made  to  apply  the  words 
of  Christ  in  personal  appropria¬ 
tion  and  practice.  The  thesis  of 
the  author  is  that  only  as  the 
cross  becomes  inward  by  personal 
appropriation  and  application  can 
it  be  meaningful.  The  author,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  was  president 
of  the  Episcopal  Evangelical  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  The  messages  are  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  Lenten 
season. 

The  book,  though  containing 
much  of  value  in  practical  em¬ 
phasis,  is  disappointing  from  the 
truly  evangelical  viewpoint.  While 
appealing  for  the  inner  appropria¬ 
tion  or  subjective  application  of 
the  cross,  it  fails  to  set  forth  the 
objective  accomplishment  of  Christ 
for  sinful  man.  The  emphasis  is 
ethical  rather  than  redemptive  and 
fails  to  make  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ  the  basis  for  the  kind  of 
inward  appropriation  and  prac¬ 
tical  expression  so  earnestly  ad¬ 
vocated. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

ISAIAH.  By  John  Calvin.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 


pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1963.  133 

pp.  $2.00. 

“Seven  Sermons  on  Isaiah  63 
Concerning  the  Passion  and  Death 
of  Christ’’  is  the  subtitle  to  the 
book  which  is  in  translation  by 
the  Rev.  Leroy  Nixon,  pastor  of 
Queensboro  Hill  Community 
Church,  Flushing,  New  York. 

The  seven  sermons  were 
preached  by  Calvin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1668  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  day  in  the  course  of 
preaching  through  the  book  of 
Isaiah  on  week  days  at  morning 
services  from  July  16,  1666,  until 
September  4,  1669.  They  represent 
the  kind  of  preaching  which 
characterized  the  ministry  of  John 
Calvin  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Beginning  with  the  closing 
verses  of  chapter  62  of  Isaiah, 
Calvin  expounds  the  following 
chapter  in  its  prophetic  meaning 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation.  From  the  exposi¬ 
tion  given  one  is  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  author’s  christological 
and  soteriological  position.  The 
redemptive  work  of  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  incarnate  and  the 
benefits  deriving  therefrom  are 
clearly  and  forcefully  stated. 

For  pastors  and  others  minister¬ 
ing  the  Word  who  plan  services 
for  the  week  leading  up  to  and 
including  the  commemoration  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  this  book  will  give  valu¬ 
able  stimulus  to  their  messages 
and  will  at  the  same  time  set  a 
practical  example  to  be  followed. 
The  book,  also,  is  such  in  the 
nature  of  its  presentation  as  to 
be  of  spiritual  help  to  Christians 
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who  are  not  familiar  with  theo¬ 
logical  terminology  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Beyond  that  it  has  great 
value  for  the  unbeliever  who 
might  be  persuaded  to  read  it. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLINESS 
IN  THESE  TIMES.  By  Chester 
E.  Tulga.  Conservative  Baptist 
Fellowship.  Chicago,  1962.  64 
pp.  I  .26. 

This  pocket-sized  book  in  paper 
binding  and  in  part  in  rather 
small  print  is  a  criticism  of 
Christian  holiness  as  it  is  viewed 
and  evaded  in  these  days.  The 
author  seeks  at  the  same  time  to 
present  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
requisites  for  holy  living. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are 
divided  into  eight  sections:  Holi¬ 
ness  a  Doctrine  in  Disrepute,  The 
Holiness  of  God,  The  Holiness  of 
God  and  the  Problem  of  Human 
Sin,  The  Holy  Man  Is  a  Cleansed 
Man,  The  Holy  Man  Described, 
The  Holy  Man  Is  a  Perfect  Man, 
The  Holy  Man  Is  an  Ethical 
Man,  The  Holy  Man  Is  a  Man 
Under  Discipline. 

The  reviewer  concluded  the 
reading  of  the  book  with  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  the 
author  and  in  sympathy  with  his 
position,  but  with  the  judgment 
that  too  much  space  is  given  to 
quoting  various  writers  rather 
than  to  an  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures  relative  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  on  holiness  in  its  application 
to  the  life  of  the  Christian.  The 
book  is  worthy  of  being  called  to 
the  attention  of  Christians  in 
every  stage  of  life. 

G.  A.  Nash 


HIGHWAYS  TO  FAITH.  By 
David  Wesley  Soper,  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1964.  168  pp.  $2.76. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  book. 
Dr.  Soper  says,  *‘Three  things  im¬ 
press  me  as  I  read  the  following 
pages:  first,  this  is  a  layman’s 
book;  second,  these  first-person 
stories  of  spiritual  pilgrimage  ac¬ 
cent  growth  within  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church,  not  radical  depar¬ 
ture  as  a  prelude  to  commitment; 
and  third,  more  souls  are  bom  in 
informal  group  prayer  than  in 
formal  worship.”  In  this  book,  we 
have  the  autobiographies  of  how 
the  following  found  Christ  as 
their  own  personal  Savior:  (1) 
four  successful  business  men;  (2) 
a  druggist;  (3)  a  World  War  II 
bombardier  and  navigator;  (4)  a 
newspaper  columnist;  (6)  a  paper- 
mill  operator;  (6)  a  high  school 
football  coach;  (7)  an  executive; 
(8)  a  Grand  Central  “Red  Cap” 
and  (9)  a  medical  student.  Read 
how  God  dealt  so  differently  with 
each  of  the  above  but  with  the 
same  definite  result  of  salvation. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HIN¬ 
DUS.  By  Kenneth  W.  Morgan. 
The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York,  1964.  434  pp.  $6.00. 

The  editor,  Kenneth  Morgan,  is 
University  Chaplain  at  Colgate 
University,  teaching  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  This  book  is  composed  of 
two  parts.  The  first  part  is  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  practices  of  the  Hindus, 
discussed  by  six  learned  and 
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prominent  Hindu  scholars.  The 
second  part  contains  some  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Hindu  sacred  writ¬ 
ing's.  This  book  is  entirely  too 
technical  and  too  difficult  for  the 
casual  reader.  However,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  ideal  source  book  for  the 
student  of  religrion.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  glossary  of  273  terms 
given  on  the  closing  pages  in  this 
volume. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

PRISONER  FOR  GOD.  By  Diet- 
rich  Bonhoeffer.  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1963.  190  pp. 
62.60. 

The  original  edition  of  this 
book  was  published  in  Germany 
under  the  title,  Widerstaad  and 
Ergebang — Bricfe  and  Aafseich- 
nungen  ana  der  Haft,  by  Chr. 
Kaiser  Verlag,  Muenchen,  Ger¬ 
many.  In  England,  this  book  was 
published  under  the  title.  Letters 
and  Papers  from  Prison.  This  book 
is  edited  by  Eberhard  Bethge  and 
translated  by  Reginald  H.  Fuller. 

The  author  was  a  Lutheran 
pastor  who  helped  to  organize 
church  resistance  to  Nazism  and 
who  formed  an  underground  theo¬ 
logical  seminary.  On  April  6, 
1943,  he  was  arrested  in  Berlin 
by  the  Gestapo  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Two  years  later  he  was 
hanged.  The  letters,  essays,  and 
poems,  which  he  wrote  while  in 
prison,  have  been  collected  in  this 
volume  by  a  friend.  Read  how 
this  man  of  God  lived  a  life  of 
faith. 

B.  B.  Siegel 


BEYOND  ANXIETY.  By  James 
A.  Pike.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1963.  149  pp.  $2.76. 

The  author.  The  Very  Reverend 
James  A.  Pike,  is  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York  City.  The  subtitle  of 
this  book  is  ’’Christian  answer  to 
fear,  guilt,  inhibition,  frustration, 
indecision,  loneliness,  and  despair.” 
Each  one  of  these  subjects  forms 
a  chapter  in  the  book.  It  is  the 
hope  and  desire  of  the  author 
that  this  book  may  help  the 
reader  toward  a  complete  reori¬ 
entation  and  redirection  of  his 
life  so  that  he  may  live  beyond 
anxiety — a  characterization  of  our 
time.  Each  chapter  contains  ap¬ 
propriate  examples  and  illustra¬ 
tions  and  gives  the  solution  to 
each  problem. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.  By 
George  L.  Robinson.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1964.  176 

pp.  $2.60. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  and  English 
Bible  at  the  Presbyterian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  Chicago  from 
1912  until  his  recent  well-earned 
emeritation  and  retirement.  This 
volume  is  ample  demonstration  of 
his  unusual  ability  as  a  Bible 
teacher.  The  author  presents  the 
message  of  Isaiah  in  a  manner 
that  will  fascinate  the  reader. 

The  book  is  divided  into  fifteen 
studies  with  seven  parts  to  each 
study.  Nine  studies  are  devoted  to 
as  many  divisions  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah.  In  the  remaining  studies. 
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material  is  sriven  which  will  help 
the  student  to  appreciate  the  life 
and  the  times  and  the  message  of 
Isaiah.  The  author  discusses  such 
subjects  as  “Isaiah’s  Life  and 
Writings,”  “The  Period  of  Isaiah,” 
“Isaiah’s  Prophecies  Chronologi¬ 
cally  Arranged,”  and  “The  Critical 
Problem.”  One  study  is  devoted  to 
“Review  Questions”  in  which 
seven  questions  are  asked  on  each 
of  the  preceding  studies. 

The  theological  position  of  the 
book  is  thoroughly  conservative. 
In  referring  to  the  “Deutero- 
Isaiah”  theory,  the  author  states 
that  “no  modern  critical  theory  of 
disintergration  has  solved  the 
problem,  or  proven  satisfactory  to 
scholars.  Recent  theories  are  as 
indecisive  and  unconvincing  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Old  arguments  used  to  prove  dis¬ 
integration  have  in  many  cases 
been  discarded,  and  those  newly 
proposed,  unfortunately  to  some 
of  us,  seem  as  nonsequential  and 
ephemeral  as  those  abandoned” 
(p.  16).  A  brief  mention  is  made 
of  the  discovery  in  1947  of  the 
complete  text  in  Hebrew  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah.  Evidence  is  mar¬ 
shalled  from  this  discovery  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  to  the  support 
of  the  unity  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  brief.  It  is  a  study 
book.  No  one  who  wants  to  study 
the  book  of  Isaiah  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  will  aid 
the  Bible  student  in  digging  out 
the  message  of  the  book  for  him¬ 
self. 

J.  E.  Evans 

THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEACH¬ 
ING.  By  John  Milton  Gregory. 


Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1954.  127  pp.  11.76. 

The  author  of  this  superb  vol¬ 
ume  was  a  Baptist  minister  and 
an  educator  of  the  past  century. 
He  was  the  first  regent  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  was 
credited  with  making  that  institu¬ 
tion  one  of  the  leading  schools  of 
learning  in  this  country.  The  pres¬ 
ent  work  first  appeared  in  1884. 

The  book  presents  in  clear  and 
simple  statements  the  important 
factors  which  govern  the  art  of 
education.  Dr.  Gregory  states  that 
the  art  of  education  is  divided 
into  the  art  of  training  and  that 
of  teaching.  “We  can  only  train 
by  teaching,  and  we  teach  best 
when  we  train  best”  (p.  xi). 

The  seven  laws  of  teaching  are 
discussed  in  separate  chapters  en¬ 
titled:  “The  Law  of  the  Teacher,” 
“The  Law  of  the  Learner,”  “The 
Law  of  Language,”  “The  Law  of 
the  Lesson,”  “The  Law  of  the 
Teaching  Process,”  “The  Law  of 
the  Learning  Process,”  and  “The 
Law  of  Review  and  Application.” 

This  volume  will  make  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  field  of 
education  and  especially  to  Sun¬ 
day  School  teachers.  It  will  be  e 
wise  pastor  or  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  director  who  will  require  his 
Sunday  School  teachers  to  read 
this  book.  The  pastor  will  be  a 
wise  man  if  he  will  read  it  him¬ 
self.  The  price  of  this  book  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who 
is  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
teaching  of  others.  The  content  of 
this  volume  will  make  the  reading 
of  it  time  well  spent. 


J.  E.  Evana 
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THE  MINISTER’S  MISSION.  By 

C.  E.  Colton.  The  Story  Book 

Press,  Dallas.  343  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  on 
pastoral  ministry  has  had  twenty 
years  experience  in  pastoring 
Baptist  churches.  The  volume  it¬ 
self  is  the  result  of  a  student  as- 
sigrnment  while  at  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort 
Worth  which  aroused  the  author’s 
interest  in  the  field  of  ministerial 
life  and  ethics. 

Pastor  Colton  has  presented  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  mi»- 
istr)'.  He  discusses  in  succeeding 
parts  the  minister  and  his  Lord, 
his  work,  his  preaching,  society, 
and  his  personal  life.  The  volume 
is  remarkably  free  from  what 
some  would  view  as  the  author’s 
bias.  Though  the  author  is  a 
Southern  Baptist,  there  is  little 
in  the  book  that  would  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  minister  and  his 
work. 

Ten  out  of  the  book’s  twenty- 
eight  chapters  are  devoted  to 
’The  Minister  and  His  Work.” 
The  discussion  in  this  section  alone 
is  well  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  An  excellent  discussion  is 
given  on  Baptism,  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  Wedding,  and  the 
Funeral.  In  addition  he  covers  Ad¬ 
ministration  Work,  Pastoral  Visi¬ 
tation,  and  Pastoral  Counseling. 

The  book  is  well  bound  al¬ 
though  the  style  of  format  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion  rather  than  of  the  present 
generation.  This  in  no  way  sub¬ 
tracts  from  the  value  of  the  book. 
One  rather  unfortunate  statement 
appears  on  page  98.  In  speaking 


of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  author 
says:  ”It  is  a  picture  of  the 
broken  body  of  Christ  and  his 
spilled  blood  .  .  .  Christ’s  blood 
was  shed  and  not  accidentally 
spilled.  In  1  Corinthians  11:24, 
the  American  Standard  Version 
(1901  edition)  correctly  reads: 
”And  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  brake  it,  and  said.  This  is  my 
body,  which  is  for  you:  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.” 

This  volume  will  prove  sug¬ 
gestive  to  any  minister  who  will 
obtain  it.  The  language  is  non¬ 
technical  and  it  will  be,  therefore, 
of  interest  even  to  a  layman. 

J.  E.  Evans 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOS¬ 
PEL  OF  LUKE.  By  Norval 
Geldenhuys.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1961.  686  pp.  $6.00. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  called  The  New  In¬ 
ternational  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  series  is  a 
seventeen-volume  project,  and  Dr. 
Ned  B.  Stonehouse,  the  able  pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  in  West¬ 
minster  Theological  Seminary,  is 
the  general  editor.  The  object  of 
the  series  according  to  Dr.  Stone- 
house  is  ”...  to  provide  earnest 
students  of  the  New  Testament 
with  an  exposition  that  is  thor¬ 
ough  and  abreast  of  modem  schol¬ 
arship  and  at  the  same  time  loyal 
to  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible 
Word  of  God.”  It  appears  that 
the  series  can  be  classified  as 
midway  between  the  technical  In¬ 
ternational  Critical  Commentary 
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and  the  more  popular  Expoaitor'a 
Bible.  The  four  volumes  that  have 
appeared  would  fall  into  this 
classification. 

The  author  of  the  first  volume 
to  be  issued,  that  on  Luke,  is  a 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
Elsie  Ballot  Scholar  at  Princeton 
Theolofncal  Seminary  and  at 
Cambridgre  University. 

The  entire  series,  judgring  from 
the  volumes  issued  and  the  ones 
in  preparation,  will  reflect  rather 
strictly  the  Reformed  viewpoint. 
This  is,  of  course,  both  a  strengrth 
and  a  weakness.  The  Calvinistic 
foundation  is  to  be  commended, 
but  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  dis- 
pensational  distinctions  weakens 
the  usefulness  of  the  set.  The 
weakness  is  very  apparent  in  the 
ecclesiolog^cal  and  eschatologrical 
sections  of  the  Word. 

Having  said  this,  the  outstand¬ 
ingly  good  features  of  the  work 
should  be  noted.  Mr.  Geldenhuys 
,  has  succeeded  in  providing  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Luke  which  will  be  of 
real  help  to  the  expositor  of  the 
Word.  In  fact,  it  is  definitely  a 
preacher’s  commentary,  one  in 
which  the  devotional  is  coupled 
with  the  scholarly.  The  author 
shines  in  his  presentation  of  the 
person  of  our  Lord  as  found  in 
Luke.  In  addition,  the  author 
manifests  an  acquaintance  with 
the  scholarly  literature  on  the 
book.  The  notes  on  the  original 
text  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
chapters  are  enlightening  and  ac¬ 
curate.  The  introduction,  while 
not  exhaustive,  is  adequate  for 
the  purposes  of  the  author,  and 
the  special  notes  at  the  end  of 


the  book  are  a  real  contribution. 

Manifest  in  the  development  of 
the  commentary  is  the  author’s 
reliance  upon  the  standard  works 
of  Plummer,  Godet,  and  Morgan. 
While  relying  heavily  on  these 
works,  Mr.  Geldenhuys  has  not 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  argument  of  the  book  too 
well.  The  presentation  is  frag¬ 
mentary  in  spots.  But  this  is  a 
common  fault  with  commentators, 
especially  with  those  who  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  English  text  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  commentary,  with  the  limi¬ 
tations  mentioned  above,  is  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  useful  tool  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  project. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORIN'IH- 

IANS.  By  F.  W.  Grosheide.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1963.  416 

pp.  $6.00. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  series 
mentioned  above.  The  New  In¬ 
ternational  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  author  of 
this  volume  is  Professor  of  New 
Testament  at  the  Free  University 
of  Amsterdam. 

It  is  the  reviewer’s  opinion  that 
the  second  volume  does  not  have 
the  same  high  quality  that  char¬ 
acterizes  Geldenhuys’  work.  Again, 
the  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  However,  the 
keeness  of  exegetical  insight  that 
one  desires  is  not  found  here. 

The  author  is  especially  weak 
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in  the  section  of  the  epistle  which 
has  to  do  with  spiritual  gifts.  His 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  dis- 
pensational  approach  and  the 
handicaps  of  it  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  are  apparent 
here.  In  addition,  the  Eschatology 
of  the  author,  as  seen  in  the  ex¬ 
egesis  of  chapter  fifteen,  is  very 
weak  for  the  same  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
argument  of  the  apostle.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Greek  particles 
(translated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
one  who  does  not  know  Greek)  is 
hardly  ever  passed  over. 

Comment  must  also  be  made  on 
the  author's  weakness  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  This  somewhat  ob¬ 
scures  the  sense  in  spots.  It  ia 
not  highly  objectionable,  however. 

The  commentary  is  upon  the 
English  text,  as  is  Geldenhuys*, 
and  is,  therefore,  useful  for  the 
reader  who  may  not  know  Greek. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO 
THE  CHURCHES  OF  GAL¬ 
ATIA.  By  Herman  N.  Ridder- 
bos.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  (Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1963.  238  pp.  $3.60. 

The  third  commentary  in  The 
New  International  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Galatians.  Dr.  Ridderbos  is 
Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
the  Kampen  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  brings  to 
the  commentary '  obvious  gifts  of 
an  ezegetical  nature. 


In  contrast  to  both  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  series,  this  com¬ 
mentary  excels  in  its  development 
of  Paul's  argument.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  is  good.  The  author  leans  to 
the  South  Galatian  theory  and 
also  holds  to  an  early  date  for 
Galatians.  He  would  countenance 
the  view  that  it  is  the  first  of 
Paul's  letters,  a  view  which  cer¬ 
tainly  merits  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  commentary  proper, 
however,  that  the  author  excels. 
Following  the  Reformed  viewjjoint, 
which  finds  in  Galatians  fertile 
soil  for  the  propagation  of  its 
doctrines,  Ridderbos  accurately 
and  keenly  traces  Paul's  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  thesis  that  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith. 

The  author  stumbles  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  6:16.  He  falls  into 
the  rather  obvious  error  of  re¬ 
ferring  “the  Israel  of  God"  to 
Gentile  believers  in  Christ.  He, 
thus,  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
term  Israel  is  never  used  of  Gen¬ 
tile  believers  in  the  Bible.  Paul 
clearly  is  referring  to  true  Jews, 
believers  in  the  Messiah,  who 
have  not  fallen  for  the  legalistic 
teaching  of  the  Judaizers.  The 
weakness  of  the  Reformed  Escha¬ 
tology  is  evident  here. 

This  is  a  commentary  for  the 
interpreter.  It  is  long  on  interpre¬ 
tation  and  short  on  the  devotional 
approach.  Its  footnotes  are  out¬ 
standingly  good  in  their  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  text.  The  com¬ 
mentary  will  be  a  useful  help  for 
many  in  the  understanding  of 
Galatians. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 
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THE  STUDENTS  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT:  The  Text  and  the 
Anerieaa  Translatioii.  By  Ed¬ 
gar  J.  Goodspeed.  The  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1963.  1,065  pp.  $7.60. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Goodspeed, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lib¬ 
eral  scholars  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  has 
put  the  Greek  text  of  Westcott 
and  Hort  on  one  page  and  his  own 
translation  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  opposite  page.  The  reason 
for  the  use  of  Westcott  and  Hort’s 
text  was  his  own  view  that  it  is 
the  best  critical  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  American  Transla¬ 
tion  was  made  from  it  primarily. 
Students  desirous  of  having  a 
modem  translation  beside  the 
Greek  text  will  find  the  volume 
useful. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  Theodor 
Zahn.  Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids,  1963.  3  vols.  $17.60. 

It  is  a  real  delight  to  see  this 
great  work  in  print  again.  Long 
one  of  the  most  difficult  works  to 
obtain  in  the  second-hand  market, 
it  is  now  available  in  an  excellent 
reprint. 

Theodor  Zahn  was  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Er¬ 
langen  University.  He  was  an  out¬ 
standing  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  to  most  in  the 
English-speaking  world  he  is 
known  best  for  his  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  finest  work  of  its 
kind.  Its  conservative  viewpoint 


makes  it  a  must  for  all  diligent 
conservative  students  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  should  be  read  and 
re-read  until  it  has  been  digested. 
One  may  not  follow  Zahn  in  all 
of  his  views,  yet  they  are  always 
stimulating. 

The  set  is  commended  highly  to 
all  who  love  the  solid  foundations 
of  our  faith. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

WHO  IS  JESUST  By  George  W. 

Truett.  William  B.  Eerdmans, 

Grand  Rapids,  1962.  171  pp. 

$2.60. 

There  is  some  great  preaching 
awaiting  the  reader  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  the  sixth  in  the  Truett  Me¬ 
morial  Series  of  the  collected  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  noble  preacher  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Dallas  to 
be  collected  under  the  editorship 
of  his  son-in-law,  Powhatten  W. 
James. 

The  heart  of  the  man  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  pulpit  of  this  great 
church  for  nearly  a  half  century 
shines  forth  anew  through  the 
printed  pages  of  this  book  as  one 
glimpses  him  ever  on  the  alert 
for  that  which  will  bring  forth  the 
salvation  of  a  needy  and  lost  sin¬ 
ner.  Yet  these  sermons  are  not 
primarily  evangelistic.  There  is 
much  of  blessing  for  the  Christian 
here. 

One  of  the  best  messages  is  & 
message  on  ** Jesus  Our  Confidant" 
based  on  the  Scriptural  statement 
tht  after  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  buried  the  martyred 
prophet’s  body,  "they  went  and 
told  Jesus"  (Matt.  14:12).  The 
message  is  a  mighty  plea  for  the 
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believer  to  cast  bin  all  upon  Jesus 
in  every  circumstance  of  life.  Two 
other  messages  which  will  be 
treasured  is  one  on  “Hindered 
Prayer”  and  another  on  “Thy  Will 
Be  Done.”  The  latter  was  the  con¬ 
trolling  impetus  of  Dr.  Truett’s 
life.  This  collection  of  fourteen 
messages  will  be  the  source  of 
blessing  to  all  who  read  it. 

J.  F.  Rand 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  AND  A 
CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF  MAN. 
By  David  E.  Roberts.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1950.  161  pp. 

Dr.  Roberts,  associate  professor 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion  and 
systematic  theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  psychologist  and  the  theolo¬ 
gian  by  demonstrating  that  each 
has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual. 

Ho  shows  that  some  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  psychotherapy 
are  correlative  with  the  human 
side  of  events  which  Christian 
doctrine  interprets.  The  therapist’s 
description  of  bondage  to  inner 
conflict  is  paralleled  by  the  theolo¬ 
gian’s  doctrine  of  sin;  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  healing  through  a  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  of  trust  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  is  synonymous  to  the 
Christian*  doctrine  of  salvation. 
“It  also  follows  that  ultimately 
psychiatry  cannot  understand  its 
own  task  aright  except  within  the 
framework  of  a  Christian  view  of 
man  and  God.” 

In  arriving  at  his  conclusions, 
the  author  lays  first  a  basic 
foundation  in  psychotherapy  in 


chapters  which  show  the  need  and 
the  method  of  therapy.  He  then 
tunm  to  a  theological  discussion 
— which  is  psychologically  orien¬ 
tated — of  the  development  of  per¬ 
sonal  belief,  the  definition  of  the 
image  of  God  in  man,  moralism, 
bondage  to  sin,  and  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  His  final  chapter  on 
the  correlation  of  psychology  and 
theology  is  a  plea  for  the  use  of 
these  two  disciplines  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  strong  healthy  peo¬ 
ple.  This  book  meets  a  specialized 
need  among  instructed  laymen  as 
well  as  psychologists  and  min¬ 
isters. 

J.  F.  Rand 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  PRAC- 

TICE.  By  Leonard  Hodgson. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York,  1951.  116  pp.  $2.25. 

Dr.  Hodgson  gave  these  seven 
lectures  in  Christian  doctrine  to 
the  undergraduate  students  at  Ox¬ 
ford  during  the  eleven  years  he 
was  professor  of  moral  and  pas¬ 
toral  theology  at  that  British 
university.  They  came  in  response 
to  a  complaint  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Oxford  Student 
Christian  Movement  that  although 
Oxford  was  still  officially  a 
Christian  institution,  instruction 
in  the  Christian  faith  was  not 
made  available  to  those  who  might 
wish  to  receive  it. 

The  seven  lectures  which  briefly 
discuss  such  doctrines  as  faith, 
revelation,  ceration,  sin,  the  atone¬ 
ment,  the  incarnation,  the  Uoly 
Spirit,  the  Trinity,  the  c  .arch, 
and  the  Christian  life  are  un¬ 
fortunately  characterized  by  doc¬ 
trinal  vagueness.  On  the  one  hand, 
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Dr.  HodgBon  uses  the  languag'e  of 
orthodoxy;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
evident  from  his  elucidation  of 
orthodox  terms  that  he  attaches 
a  far  different  meaning;  to  many 
of  them  than  the  conservative 
Christian. 

His  interpretations  are  also  col¬ 
ored  somewhat  by  his  Church  of 
England  background  although  in 
fairness  to  the  author,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  endeavors  to  be  im¬ 
partial.  Nevertheless,  salvation 
and  church  membership  are 
equated  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  sacraments  are  given 
undue  importance  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  said  to  come  through 
baptism.  He  is  not  clear-cut  in 
his  doctrine  of  revelation  and  af¬ 
firms  that  such  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  two  accounts  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis  1-2  are  only 
the  traditions  of  men  and  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
latest  scientific  treatise  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  menu. 

J.  F.  Rand 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
PROPHECIES  OF  ISAIAH.  By 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1953.  2  vols.  in  one. 
989  pp.  $8.96. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  stand¬ 
ard  classics  on  this  pivotal  book 
of  the  major  prophets.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  who  served  long  years  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  was  a  thorough 
scholar  who  read  widely  in  the 
pertinent  literature  of  his  day 
and  supported  his  interpretations 
with  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  He  wrote  in  the 


days  when  higher  criticism  was 
first  coming  into  vogrue  but  he 
remained  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  unity  of  Isaiah.  Hence  this 
commentary  is  conservative 
through  and  through. 

For  the  careful  student  of 
prophecy,  the  writer’s  postmillen- 
nialism  will  hinder  its  usefulness. 
In  common  with  many,  he  assig^is 
the  promises  of  blessing  to  the 
church  and  the  curses  to  national 
Israel.  The  nation  is  identified  as 
’’The  carnal  Israel,  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  in  its  proud  self-reliance  and 
its  grross  corruption,  whether  idol¬ 
atrous  or  only  hypocritical  and 
formal.”  The  church  is  “The  spirit¬ 
ual  Israel,  the  true  church,  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace,  considered  as  the  object 
of  Jehovah’s  favour  and  protec¬ 
tion,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
weak  in  faith  and  apprehensive 
of  destruction.”  Almost  without 
exception  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  second  advent  and  the 
restoration  of  Israel  are  assigpted 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
church.  However,  there  is  much 
of  value  in  this  commentary  and 
the  publishers  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  again  making  it  avail¬ 
able. 

J.  F.  Rand 

CATHOLIC  FAITH  AND  MOD¬ 
ERN  THEOLOGIES,  The  The¬ 
ology  of  Emil  Brunner.  By  John 
W.  Moran.  The  Heffeman  Press, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  1948. 
99  pp.  $2.00. 

This  Jesuit  priest  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Dogrmatic  Theology  at 
Weston  College  has  produced  a 
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brief  but  useful  study  of  the 
theological  position  of  Brunner, 
which  is  compared  to  and  eralu- 
ated  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  on  the  same  doctrinal 
points.  To  the  evangelical  Protes¬ 
tant  the  volume  gives  an  illumi¬ 
nating  insight  into  both  positions. 

The  work  falls  into  two  major 
divisions:  Brunner’s  views  and  the 
Roman  doctrine.  Each  division  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  chapters.  A  chapter 
each  is  given  to  the  subjects  of 
the  knowledge  of  God’s  existence, 
original  sin,  freedom  of  the  will, 
jtutification,  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  church,  virginity,  marriage, 
and  divorce;  and  in  the  eighth 
chapter  the  discussion  covers 
sacrifice,  virgin  birth,  contempla¬ 
tive  life,  and  Jesuits  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

In  his  excellent  Introduction  the 
author  discusses  the  impact  of 
Karl  Barth  and  Brunner  upon  the 
theological  world  and  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  their  position  by  Protes¬ 
tants  in  particular.  He  quotes  here 
and  in  the  text  of  his  work  from 
BibUoCheea  Sacra  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  conservative  Protes¬ 
tant  critique  of  Brunner  and  of 
crisis  theology  in  general. 

As  a  basis  of  his  presentation 
and  critique  of  Brunner’s  theology. 
Dr.  Moran  used  the  following 
books:  The  Mediator,  God  and 
Man,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
and  The  Divine  Imperative.  His 
knowledge  of  Brunner  and  his 
theology  is  complete,  however,  and 
extends  beyond  these  earlier 
works.  He  is  conscious  of  the 
divergence  of  viewpoint  which  has 
developed  between  Brunner  and 


Barth,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  epistemology  and  hamartiology. 

One  strongly  suspects  that  the 
author  purposely  chose  to  discuss 
some  subjects  such  as  virginity, 
marriage,  and  divorce,  and  Jesuits 
and  the  doctrine  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  as  a  means  of 
accusing  Brunner  of  prejudice  and 
lack  of  objectivity  and  of  propa¬ 
gandizing  for  favorite  Catholic 
doctrines. 

Since  the  central  theme  of 
crisis  theology  is  the  doctrine  of 
revelation,  it  is  surprising  that 
Moran  did  not  include  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  at  least  some  facet  of  the 
area  of  Bibliology  beyond  the 
brief  discussion  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  God. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

RECOVERY  OF  MAN.  By  F.  R. 

Barry.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York,  1949.  109  pp.  $2.00. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  frank¬ 
ly  states,  ’’My  aim  is  admittedly 
to  defend  a  thesis — to  stake  out  a 
claim  for  a  humanist  approach  to 
the  Christian  interpretation  of 
human  nature.”  He  consider* 
’’Christian  Humanism  .  .  .  the 
inspiration  of  Western  Christen¬ 
dom.”  And  yet  he  is  not  a 
thorough-going  humanist — a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  deplores  as  extreme 
— because  he  recognizes  and  ad¬ 
mits  that  for  Christianity  ’’its 
center  is  not  in  man,  but  in  God.” 

At  the  same  time  the  author, 
who  is  Bishop  of  Southwell,  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
theology  of  crisis  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Again  in  the  Preface  be 
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writes,  ''Any  theology  at  a  time 
like  this  must  be  indeed  a  the¬ 
ology  of  crisis — and  that  note,  I 
think,  is  not  lacking  in  my  treat¬ 
ment.’*  Likewise  in  his  closing 
chapter  on  “The  Redemption  of 
History”  he  writes  concerning  the 
realization  of  that  objective  that 
”It  is  not  to  be  sought  in  this 
world  of  time.  It  is  supra-histori- 
cal  and  supra-temporal.  .  .  .  This 
transcends  the  limit  of  human 
thought,  and  can  only  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  through  the  medium 
of  the  great  Christian  ‘myths’ — 
the  Second  Coming  and  the  Final 
Judgement”  (p.  108). 

Many  observations  which  the 
author  makes  are  true  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  an  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tian.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  are  many  points  which  are 
not  Biblically  correct.  The  main 
objection,  however,  is  that  the 
basic  thesis  is  invalid.  The  Bible 
has  a  well-defined  doctrine  of  man 
which  presents  man  as  the  apex 
of  God’s  creation  and  the  sole 
object  of  His  redemptive  work  in 
Christ.  This  doctrine,  however,  is 
not  compatible  with  humanism, 
which  is  natural  and  philosophical 
in  its  origin  and  content  rather 
than  supernatural  and  revelatory. 
Uniting  the  two  positions,  there¬ 
fore,  under  the  concept  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Humanism  is  an  anomaly.  It 
is  like  trying  to  mix  oil  and 
water.  In  the  words  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  one  might  say,  “East  is 
East  and  West  is  West,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.” 

The  author  has  the  British  facil¬ 
ity  for  verbal  expression  and  com¬ 
munication.  As  a  result  the  book 
is  a  delight  to  read.  In  addition  it 


is  thought-provoking.  It  demands 
a  considerable  background  in  Bib¬ 
lical  theology  and  in  philosophy, 
however,  to  understand  and  to 
evaluate  properly  its  contents. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

THE  GREATEST  GIFT,  Picture 
Stories  of  Jesus.  By  Mary  Mil¬ 
ler;  illustrated  by  Harold  Cop¬ 
ping.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  Westwood,  N.  J.,  1964. 
128  pp.  12.50. 

Here  is  an  excellent  Bible  story 
book  to  use  with  children.  The 
stories  themselves  are  simply  and 
accurately  told  in  language  and 
sentence  structure  designed  for 
children  of  the  primary  grades 
level  and  younger.  The  stories  are 
short,  covering  one  page.  Each 
story  has  in  connection  with  it  a 
well-chosen  verse  of  Scripture. 

On  the  facing  page  to  each 
story  is  the  color  picture  which 
illustrates  both  the  story  and  the 
appropriate  Scripture  verse.  These 
pictures  are  excellent  artistically 
and  true  to  the  life  and  customs 
of  Jesus’  day. 

For  parents  with  small  children 
or  for  Christian  workers  with  the 
young,  this  beautiful  volume  will 
prove  of  great  usefulness. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

WHAT  ROME  TEACHES.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Tanis.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1964.  66 
pp.,  paper.  |  .60. 

The  author  of  this  modest  vol¬ 
ume  is  pastor  of  the  Second 
Christian  Reformed  Church  of 
Grand  Haven,  Michigan.  In  this 
work  he  presents  the  doctrine  of 
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Rome  on  various  subjects  from 
her  own  documents,  particularly 
the  Dogmatic  Decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council  in  Rome,  1870; 
and  then  states  in  juxtaposition  to 
it  the  Biblical  position  relative  to 
that  subject.  Each  chapter  closes 
with  a  series  of  questions  which 
summarize  the  content  of  the 
chapter. 

The  book  includes  eight  chap¬ 
ters  and  a  conclusion.  Subjects 
covered  are  “What  Rome  Teaches 
about  God  and  the  Bible,”  “Who 
May  Interpret  the  Bible?”  “Papal 
Infallibility,”  “The  Pope  Should 
Rule  All  Nations,”  “Mary’s  Bodily 
Ascension,”  “The  Lord’s  Supper 
(The  Mass),”  “Purgatory,”  and 
“What  Rome  Teaches  About  Mar¬ 
riage.” 

The  discussions  are  very  brief, 
but  they  do  summarize  the  di¬ 
vergent  positions  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Scriptures  on  these  subjects. 
The  author  states  in  the  Foreword 
that  his  work  is  not  “motivated 
by  any  ill-feeling  toward  Roman 
Catholics”  but  by  a  desire  that 
his  readers  may  “know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.”  This  objective  approach  has 
been  maintained  throughout. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

NEHEMIAH  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

By  Stanley  Edwin  Anderson. 

Van  Kampen  Press,  Inc.,  Whea¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  1964.  168  pp.  $2.60. 

This  treatment  of  an  oft- 
neglected  book  of  Scripture  comes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Director  of 
the  Correspondence  Department  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Seminary  in 
Chicago.  Most  readers  will  no 
doubt  be  familiar  with  his  famous 


work.  Every  Pastor  a  Coonaelor. 
The  author’s  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  pastorate  plus  two 
more  as  a  chaplain  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  combine  to  lend 
color  and  vitality  to  the  volume. 

The  thirteen  chapters  of  Ne- 
hemiah  are  considered  in  thirteen 
successive  chapters  with  texts 
from  each  being  developed.  The 
book  is  especially  beamed  for  pas¬ 
tors  with  the  fifty-seven  texts 
suggested  as  “guides  in  dealing 
with  current  problems  in  church 
and  national  life.”  The  author 
states,  “The  Book  of  Nehemiah 
abounds  in  practical  counsel  for 
pastors.  Here  are  ancient  gems 
for  modem  churchmen,  divine 
guidance  for  churches  and  na¬ 
tions,  practical  programs  for  pas¬ 
tors  and  people,  and  examples  of 
administrative  sagacity  for  all 
executives.” 

While  the  work  presents  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  chosen  texts 
rather  than  of  the  book  of  Ne¬ 
hemiah  in  its  entirety,  the  reader 
will  find  amply  demonstrated  the 
pertinency  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture  to  present-day  real-life 
situations.  Some  will  feel  that 
more  space  should  have  been 
given  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
passages  involved  and  less  space 
to  their  application.  This  seeming 
lack  of  balance  may  be  explained, 
it  is  assumed,  by  the  fact  that 
the  material,  in  substance  at 
least,  was  primarily  designed  for 
and  delivered  in  the  pulpit. 

The  value  of  this  suggestive 
volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
series  of  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions  inserted  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter.  D.  K.  Campbell 
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PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librabian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D 


Blaiklock,  E.  M.,  “Quiet¬ 
ness  in  a  Noisy  World,” 
Eternity,  6:16-17,  46, 
July.  1964. 

“As  Christians  we  must  hear 
the  voice  which  speaks  only  in 
the  soul’s  stillness,”  writes  the 
author  of  this  devotional  article. 
The  writer  rightly  remarks  that 
“God  is  never  noisy,”  as  he  deals 
with  the  experience  of  Elijah.  He 
points  out  also  that  “As  Chris¬ 
tians  we  must  deal  with  noise.  In 
an  ever  more  crowded  world  it  is 
drowning  the  accents  of  God’s 
voice.”  The  whole  article  points 
up  the  need  of  a  vital  quiet  time 
with  the  Lord,  even  for  the  busy 
servant.  Even  though  the  problem 
presented  is  not  new,  readers  will 
find  the  article  a  renewed  chal- 
lengre  to  meet  the  Lord  alone  and 
in  quietness. 


Coates,  Thomas,  “Barth’s 
Conception  of  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible,” 
Concordia  Theological 
Monthly,  696-614,  Aug¬ 
ust,  1964. 

Since  Barth  first  appeared  on 
the  theological  horizon  some  36 
years  ago,  he  has  provoked  dis¬ 
cussion  and  analysis.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  has  profoundly 
affected  theologi<»l  thinking 
among  liberals  and  conservatives 
alike  as  perhaps  no  other  man  of 


this  generation.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  that  an  understanding 
of  Barth’s  basic  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  God  be  gained  by  any 
one  who  is  engaged  in  serious 
Biblical  and  theologrical  study  to¬ 
day. 

This  article  meets  a  real  need 
as  it  develops  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  much  authority 
the  Swiss  theologian  gives  to  the 
Word  of  God.  The  author  finds 
that  the  Bible  is  Barth’s  authority. 
“Does  this  now  mean  that  Barth 
must  be  placed  into  the  category 
of  the  orthdox?  The  answer  is 
No.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an  af¬ 
finity  between  Barthianism  and 
orthodoxy.  They  agree  in  resting 
the  authority  of  Scripture  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  just  what  is  that  testimony? 
Orthodoxy  believes  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  affirms  the  whole  Bible  to 
be  the  infallible  Word  of  God. 
Barth  ascribes  infallibility  only  to 
the  Word  as  an  event,  i.e.  to  the 
message  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
brings  directly  home  to  the  be¬ 
liever.  Barth  agrees  with  the 
orthodox  theology  in  rejecting  the 
idea  of  progressive  revelation.  He 
breaks  with  orthodoxy,  however, 
in  admitting  the  possibility  of 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Prophet 
—due  to  imperfect  reception — in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  Word.” 
The  busy  pastor  will  find  this 
article  a  helpful  presentation  of 
the  essential  doctrine  of  Barth¬ 
ianism. 
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Internationale  Zeiteehrif- 
teneehau  fur  Bibeltoie- 
eeneehaft  und  Grenxge- 
hiete,  1961-62. 

This  valuable  periodical  index 
was  first  reviewed  in  a  previous 
issue  of  this  quarterly  when  the 
first  volume  was  issued.  Despite 
its  formidable  title  (translated 
simply  International  Review  of 
Biblical  Studiee)  the  pastor  will 
find  this  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
his  study.  Some  393  periodicals  in 
English,  German,  French  and 
other  languages  are  indexed, 
many  times  with  brief  annota¬ 
tions.  This  fact  alone  makes  it 
the  most  comprehensive  periodical 
index  dealing  with  Biblical  studies 
now  being  published.  It  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  publication  but 
displays  no  doctrinal  bias  at  all. 
Although  a  subject  index  is  lack¬ 
ing,  the  editors  have  supplied  a 
table  of  contents  which  is  a  key 
to  the  larger  subject  areas.  This 
was  a  feature  which  was  lacking 
in  the  first  issue  but  now  the 
table  of  contents  for  the  first 
issue  has  been  supplied.  Although 
the  annotations  are  in  German, 
this  does  not  appreciably  hinder 
the  usefulness  of  the  index  since 
the  mere  listing  of  the  article  it¬ 
self  is  a  boon  to  the  student.  The 
index  supplies  a  need  which  no 
other  index  is  meeting  today. 


Orr,  William  W.,  “Your 
Missionaries'  Greatest 
Need,"  Moody  Monthly, 
64:12:18-19,  36-36,  Aug¬ 
ust,  1964. 

A  personal  trip  to  the  mission 
fields  upon  which  the  missionaries 


supported  by  his  church  were 
working  convinced  the  author,  the 
pastor  of  the  Hope  Union  CHiurch, 
Rosemead,  California,  that  their 
greatest  need  was  prayer.  In  his 
article  he  points  out  that  despite 
a  multitude  of  physical  hardships 
the  essential  battle  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  is  spiritual.  The  victory 
will  come  only  as  the  believers  at 
home  dedicate  themselves  to  a 
ministry  of  prayer  on  behalf  of 
those  they  support  financially  and 
materially  on  the  field.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  carries  a  real  challenge  to 
all  who  read  it. 


“The  Rocky  Mount  Case," 
Review  and  Expoeitor, 
61:364-381,  July,  1964. 

Pastors  of  churches  holding  to 
a  congregational  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  should  hasten  to  acquire  a 
copy  of  this  magazine  for  it  con¬ 
tains  the  full  text  of  the  court 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  North 
Rocky  Mount  Baptist  Church, 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina. 
This  was  a  history  making  deci¬ 
sion  for  the  court  ruled  that  “the 
simple  democratic  principle  of 
majority-rule  does  not  always  and 
necessarily  apply  to  a  Baptist 
congregation,  but  that  a  minority 
may  be  the  true  and  legal  church 
if  it  is  perpetuating  the  historic 
practices  of  the  church,  and  if 
the  majority  group  has  departed 
from  these  historic  practices." 

By  the  decision  the  court 
awarded  the  property  of  the 
church  to  the  minority  who  had 
opposed  its  leaving  the  Southern 
Baptist  convention.  Although  the 
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editors  of  the  qaarterly  feel  that 
the  riffht  decision  was  made,  they 
still  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  which  was  developed  in 
recognizingr  the  minority  as  the 
true  church.  Since  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  rnii^ht  confront  inde¬ 
pendent  churches  as  well  as  de¬ 
nominational  churches,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
juds:e’s  decision  on  hand  for  ref¬ 
erence.  The  decision  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  but  no  result  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  announced. 

Smith,  Wilbur  M.,  *<In 
the  Study,’*  Moody 
Monthly,  64:11:  26-31, 
July,  1964;  64:12:  126- 
27,  August,  1964. 

The  widely  read  author  of  this 
valuable  monthly  column  performs 
a  valuable  service  in  preparing 
some  suggestions  regarding  Chris¬ 
tian  periodicals.  In  the  July  issue, 
he  discusses  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  and  assesses 
their  value  for  the  average  pastor. 


Then  in  the  August  issue,  he 
chooses  a  number  of  the  more 
valuable  quarterlies  and  points 
out  their  merits  and  demerits.  As 
a  guide  for  picking  the  limited 
number  of  periodicals  which  a 
pastor  should  have  in  his  library, 
these  two  articles  are  of  great 
value. 

Tozer,  A .  W . ,  “Can 
Fundamentalism  Be 
Saved?”  ChriHian  Life, 
16:4:14-16,  74,  August, 
1964. 

The  magazine  interviewed  Dr. 
Tozer,  one  of  the  leading  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Missionary  Alliance  pas¬ 
tors  in  this  country,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “Why  aren’t  we  seeing 
the  power  of  God  demonstrated 
today  as  in  the  first  century?”  Dr. 
Tozer  spared  no  punches  and 
minced  no  words.  Judging  by  the 
letters  concerning  the  article  in 
the  following  issue  he  touched  on 
quite  a  few  controversial  points. 
The  article  is  worthy  reading  be¬ 
cause  it  is  thought  provoking. 
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